





It’s SIGN TIME IN KIWANIS 


Spring is the proper time to install signs 
on the highways leading into your city. 
The cost is low considering the benefits 
which are derived. The visitors appre- 
ciate them and you add to your own 


club’s prestige. 


THEY ARE 
WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel —single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by IxI!/, 
inch anale iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 


can be secured locally. 


KIWANIS HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 | 


CHICAGO 





LOOK AT THESE 
LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago....$6.00 
Auxiliary plate 8 x 24 


inches to provide name of 
place and time of meet- 
ing. Price, F. O. B. Chi- 
cago . ais $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6x 18 
inches to provide name of 
city or town. Price, F. O. 
B. Chicago... $1.25 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared 
steel. 


Price complete with 


plates, F. O. B. Chicago... $9.00 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they will need 


no attention for a number of years. They're good! 


x*kk * 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. Let visiting 


Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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Is Your Name Here? 


ELOW are the names of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff has, over a period of years, 
completed manuscript histories of each of these families. If your surname is listed, you should have your manuscript. 
We believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction for yourself and your kinsmen. 





Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and 
ey HISTORICAL study of the family from earliest 
times. It records the origin and growth of the 
family in Europe; its place among the gentry 
there; its part in the early sutthoniont and subse- 
quent history of America, including service in the 
Revolutionary War; and its achievements and 
leading representatives in this country. The 
derivation and meaning of the name are traced; 
recurrent family traits are brought out; and genealogical data are set 
forth. A valuable bibliography is included, as well as the authoritative 
description of a family coat of arms. 

Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled 
from the most authentic sources. Reproduced on fine paper and 
bound in a handsome black cover stamped in silver ink, it is suitably 
designed for filing among your family records or other documents. 

With each order we will send The Romance of Coats of Arms, an 
illustrated, informative publication prepared by the Bureau. If your 
order arrives promptly we will also include, at no extra cost, our spe- 
cially designed Ancestry Chart (regularly 35 cents each). It measures 
17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in which to record the names of 
your ancestors in all lines for eight generations. 

The following is our latest list, containing 200 new names. The 
coupon, with $2.00 (no other charge), will bring you your manuscript 
by return mail. Satisfaction is assured by our unconditional money- 
back guaranty. Any two manuscripts may be had for $3.75; any 
three for $5.00. Send for yours s today. MeEpIA RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Dept. 443, 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


Look Also for Your Mother’s and Grandmothers’ Maiden Names 





















THESE FAMILY HISTORIES 


Hawes ones 

Hawk(e) Jordan-Jordon 
awk(e)3 Joy 

Hawkins Joyce 

Hawley Judd 

Hawthorne Judson 

Hayden Julian-Julien 

Hay (e)s-Hay Caiser 


Hayman K (e) iser 
Haynes Kane-Kain(e) 
Hayward Kavanagh 
Haz(z)ard Kay (e) 
Head ed 
Heal(e)y Keating 
Hearn(e) Keel(e)y 
Heath Keen (e) 
Heaton anne) 
Hedge(s) Ket 
Hel Keller-Kellar 
Henderson Kellie) y 
Hendrick (s) Kellogg 
Hendrix Kelsey 
Henning Kelso 
Henry Kemp(e) 
Herbert Kemper 
Herman Kendall 
Herndon Kendrick 
Herrick Kennedy 
Her(r)ing Kenn(e)y 
H whit on Ke = 
Hess Kenyon 
Hewitt- Hewett pera) 
Heyman Kei 
Hibbard Ketcham 
Hickey Ketchum 
Hickman Key (e)s 
Hicks Key (e) 
Higgins eeyeer 
Hilliard id 
Hillman Kilpatrick 
Hill(s) Kimball 
Hilton ay 


Hin(c)kley 
Hine(s)-Hind (@ Kitsbury 
Hinkle-Henkel Kir 


Hinman Kirby. yKerby 
Hinton irk 
Hitchcock Kirkland 
Hite-Hight Kirkpatrick 
Hoag Kitchen 
Hobbs Kline 
Hobson Knapp 
Hodge(s) Knight 
Hodgson Knott(s) 
Hoffman(n) Knowles 
Hofman(n) Knowlton 
Hogan Knox 
Hogg Kolb 
Holbrook Kramer 


Holcomb(e) Kuhn(s) 
Ky 





Abbot(t) Belcl Buckley Coat (e)s Den(n) ison Ferguson Goff(e) Holden ) 
Abel()) Bel seein Belding Buckner Cobb Denton Ferris-Farris Gold Holland Lac(e)y 
Abraliam(s) Bel(k)nap Budd (e) Cochran (e) Dewey Field Goldsmith Holl(e)y Ladd 
Abram (s) Bell Buel(l) Cody De Witt Finch Good (e) Holli Lake 
Adair Benedict Bull Coe exter Fin(d)ley Goodin(g) Hollingsworth Lamb 
Adam (s Benjamin Bullard Coffey-Coffee Dick(e) Fin(d)lay Goodman Hollis Lambert 
Adkins Benner Bullock Coffin iekerson Finney Goodrich Hollister Lancaster 
Agnew Bennett Bundy-Bunde Cogan- a oesineickes Fish Holloway Landis-Landes 
Aiken (s) Benson-Bensen Burch Co() bu Dickinson Fisher Holmar Lane 
Akers-Ackers Bentley Burgess Colby Dieh!-Deal Fisk (e) Ho!mes Lang 
Albright Benton Burke Cole-Coale Dietrich Fiteh Holt Lan(g)don 
Albrecht Bergen-Bergin Burnett Col(e) man Dill-Dell Fitzgerald Hood Langford 
Iden Bernard Burnham Coles Dillon Fitzpatrick Hooker Langley 
Aldrich Rerry Burns Collier Dinsmore Flem(m)ing Hooper Larkin(s) 
Aldridge Best Burr Collins D Fletch Hoover Latham 
Alexander Betts Burrell-Burrill Colvin Dixon- Dickson Flint Hopkins Lathrop 
‘ord Beyer Burrows Comer Doan(e) Flood Hopper Lat(t)imer 
Allen-Allan Bickford Burroughs Compton Dobbs Flower(s) Gray-Grey Horn(e) Law 
Allison Biddle Burt Comstock Dodd (s) Floyd Gr(e)aves Horner Lawrence 
Ambrose Bigelow Burton Conant Dodge Flynn-Flinn Green(e) Horton Lawson 
Ames Bigg (s) Bush Cone-Coan Dodson-Dotson Foley Greenwood Hoskin(s) Lawton 
Amos Billings Bushnell Conklin(g) Dolan Foote Greer-Grier Hotchkiss Le(a)dbetter 
Anderson Binghaw Buss (e)-Bussey Conley Donahue Forbes Gregg iough Leach-Leech 
Andrew (s) Birch Butler Conn Donohue Ford Gregory Houghton Leavitt 
Angel (1) Bird Butterfield Connell Donaldson For(e)yman = Griffin House Lee 
Anthony Bishop Butt Connolly Donnelly Forrest sriffth Houston Lefe(b) vre 
Applegate Bissell Buxton Connelly Donovan Forsyth (e) Grigg (s) How(e) Lehman(n) 
Archer Black Byer(s) Connor-Conner Dorman Fort(e jrimes Howard 
Archibald Blackburn(e) Byrd Conrad Dorr-Dore Foster- Forster Seen Howell Leland | 
Armstrong Blackman Byrne Conway Doty Fowler Gross-Gros(s)e Howes Lem(m)on 
Arndt Blackwell Byron Cook(e) Do(ug)berty ox Grove iowland Le(o)nard 
Arnold Blain (e) Cady-Cade Cooley Doughty Francis Grover Joyt-Holt > Sgommaaaal 
Arthur Blair Cahill Co(o)mbs Douglas (s) Frank (e) Groves iubbard Les’ 
Ashby Blake Cain(e) Coon(s) ow Franklin Grubb(s) iubbell Levitt 
Ash(e) Blakel(e)y Caldwell Cooper Dowd-Doud  Fraz(ijer Gunt(h)er iuber Le 
Ashley Blanchard Call Cope Down(e)s Fraser Guthrie zuaon L filte) y= -Lillle 
Ashton Bland Calhoun Copeland Jowning Fred (e) rick Guy Ancoin 
Atkins Bliss Callahan Corbett doyle Freeland iacker Hughes- -Hewes peeks 
Atkinson Blodgett Callaway Corbin rake Freeman fackett ndsay 
Atwood Blount-Blunt Calvert Cor(e)y Jraper ‘rench Hadle Hume(s) Lindsey 
—— Blue-Blew Cameron Cornell yrew Fritz-Fritts jagen-Hagan Humphrey(s) Linn(e) 
Ave’ Boardman Campbell Cornwell Jrummond Frost iager-Haeger _ Humphries Linton 
avert s)-Ayres Boggs Camp(e) Cotton Yrury-Drewry Fry(e) iahn-Hann dunt Lippincott 
Babcock Bolton Canfield Cottrell u Bo Fuller Haig (h)-Hague Hunter Little-Littell 
Rach(e) Bond Can(n)on Couch Judley Fulton iaines iuntington Livingston 
Bacon Bonner Cantrell Coulter yu Furman Hale iuntiey Li)oye 
Badger Booker Car(e) Courtney Duke(s) Ga fe Haley Hurd-Heard Lock(e) 
Bagle oon( Carl(e)ton Cox(e) Junbar Jall duribu(r)t Lockhart 
Balley-Bayley Booth (e) Carlisle Craft-Croft Duncan Galbraith fallet(¢) Hurley Lockwood 
Hain(e)-BayneBorden Carmichael Cral Junham Gale Halliday Hurst Logan 
Baird 308s (e) Carney Cramer Juniap-Dunlop< jallie) Jalsteta)d Hussey Lombard 
Baker Boswell Carpentei Crane-Craip — n(e) aemowey Jamilton iuston Long 
Haldwin Bosworth Carr Crawford Junning iamlin dutchin(g)s Loomis 
Ball Bou(gh)ton Carroll Crew(s) Durant. DurandGard (1) ner Ham(m) jutchi(n)son Lowell 
Ballard Bourn(e) Carson Crocker Jurham Ham(m)el tutton Lord 
Ballou Bowen Carver Crockett Jutton Garner ami iyatt-Hiatt Love 
Bancroft Bower (s) Cartwright Crook (s) Yuval (1) Garrett Hammond iyde Lovell 
Bank(e)s Bowe(s) Carver Crosby Dye-Dee Garrison Hampton Hynes Lovett 
Ban(n) ister Bowles-Boles Case Cross Dyer oo Hancock Ingalls Low (e) 
Barber Bowman Casey Crouch Earl(e) Ga Hand Ingersoll Low(e)ry 
Barbour Boyce-Boy es Cass Crowder Earl(e)y Gault-Catt ee Ingra(ha)m -ucas 
Barclay Boyd Casse! (1) Crow(e) Eastman Ireland Luce-Lucy 
Barkley Boyer-Bowyer Cassid Crowell Easton Gie)ary -Gerry Hank‘e)s rish Ludwi 
Barker Boyle(s) Castle Crump Eaton Hankin(s) Irvin(e) Lund-Lunt 
Barlow Boynton Caswell Culbertson Eddy Geer-Gear Hannath) Irving Luther 
Barnard Bradbury Chadwick Cullen Edmonds jeorge sr Irwin Lyle(s)-Lisle 
Barnes Bradford Chamberl(a)in Culp-Kulp Edmon(d)son Gerhard (t) Ha Isaac(s) Lyman 
Barnet (t) Bradley Chambers Culver-Colver Edmunds Gibbon(s) jardin-Harden!ves Lynch 
Barney Bradshaw Champion Cummin(g)s Edwards Gibbs ardin k (s) Lynn(e) 
Barr Brady Chandler Cunningham Eggleston ibson Hardy- Sraraie Sackwnan Lyon 
Barrett Brage Chapin Curry-Currie Elder 3ifford H a Jackson M(a)cDonald 
Bar(r)on Branch Chapman Curtis Eldridge Gilbe 4 Harlan Jacob(s) M(a)cDougal(}) 
Barrow (s) Brand pn Cushing Eldred(ge) Gilchrist tarlow Ja(c) ques Mace-Macy 
Barr. Bran(d)t Caare Cc a Etiiot (t) 2 ille(s)-Guile Harmon Jueger-Jaget M(a)cFadden 
Bartholomew Bray Chase Cutle Ellis vil Harman James M(a)cFarland 
Brewer Cc heney- -ChaneyDale- Ellison Gillette) Harper Jam (l)eson 
Barton Brewster — Dal(e)y Elisworth iillesp Harrington Jamison M (a)cGregor 
Bass(e) Brice-Bryce Ch Dail(e)y E}more-Elmer Gitta darris arrett 
Basset Bridg: Childe Dalton | Gillite)s Harrison Jarvis (a)cKay 
Ba(t)chelder Briggs Chisholm Danforth Emerson Geman Hart Jay (e) M(a)cKenzie 
Bateman righam Christian Daniel(s) Emery Gilm Hartley Jeff (e)ries M(a)cLean 
Bates right Christie ees  Waidaa Engel-Engle Girard, Gerard Harvey Jeffrey (s) M (a)cLeod 
Bauer Bristol Christy Dai English Given(s) Harwood Jefferson M(a)cMahon 
axter Britton Chureh Dengharty Erwin lass Haskell Jenkin(s) M(a)cMillan 
Beach-Beech Brock Cc gam Davenport Estes Gleason Haskins Jenks-Jencks M(a)cMurray 
Beal(e)-Beall Bronson Clapp Dav(e) y-DavieEvans Glen(n) Hastings Jennin M(a)cNab(b) 
Beaa(e) Brooke Cl ark (e) David (s) Everett-EverittGlover atch Jewell M(a)cNamara 
Beard Brooks Clay Davidson wing Glynn Hatcher Jewett 1(a)cPherson 
Beards Broughton Clayton Davi(e)s ‘alrbank(s) poe nny Hatfeld John(s) i(a)cRae 
Heatty- BeattieBro(u) wer Cc leva) veland Dawson child G Hathawa ohnson fadden 
HBeaver(s) Brown(e) Clement (s) Day Pariey- Fairley Godwin Hauser Houser Johnaton(e) Maddox 
Heck Brownell Clemens Dayton er * 
Becker Browning Clifford Deane) . Farn(h)am For $9.50 you can have an authentic, hand-painted 
ecke ruce ‘ton ecker(t 
Beckwith Brush Cline De(e)ring arrei-Ferrel COAT OF ARMS of any family listed. Our heraldic 
Beebe Brzen(t)-Briant Bae ‘linton Delan(o)y Faulkner artists emblazon each Coat of Arms to order, on 
Beecher h nn(e)y ‘ay 
Beer(s) Buck Clough Dennis Fenton pa paper size 11 by 14 inches, (Use coupon.) 
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ONLY $2.00 EACH 





Madison preshie- Nisbet Ramsey Simpson Tyler 
Magee Ramsay Sinclair ‘Tyrrell 
Maguire Sememui Rand Singleton ‘Tyson-Tison 
Mahon Newell Randall Skinner vu hderhill 
Malone(y) Newman Randolph Slack Underwood 
Mann Newton Rankir Slater Upton 
Manning Nicholas — Sioan(e) Vall-Vale 
Markham Nichol(I)s Ransom Sloan (e Valentine 
Mark(s) Nicholson Ranson Slocum Vance 
Marsh Nickerson Rawlin(g)s Small Van Dyke 
Marshall Niles Ray-Rae Smalley Van Horn(e) 
fartin Nixon Raymond Smart Vaugh(a) 
Marvin one Red(d)ing Smith Vernon 
Mason Noel-Nowell Redmon(d) Snead-Sneed Voss-Vos(e) 
Mamey- “MassleNolan Redman Snell Waddell 
Mast Norman Reed-Read Snodgrass Wade 
Masterson Norris Rees(e)-Reece Snow Wadsworth 
father North Reeve(s Snyder-Snider W eg (e)ner 
Mat( thhews Norton Reid Sommer (s) (g)oner 
Mat(t)son Norwood Reynolds Somers waite, 
Maxwell Noyes Rhodes Spangler Wakefield 
May Nugeaot Rhoad(e)s Spark(s) Waldron 
Mayer Nye Rice Spa(ujiding Walker 
Maynard Oakley Rich Spear (s)-Speer Wall 
Mayo O'Brien Richard Spence Wallace-W allig 
McAdam(s) O'Connor Richards Spencer Waller 
McAllister Odell Richardson Spicer Walsh 
eCabe Ogden Richmond Sprague Walter(s) 


McCall 


Oliver Ricker-Riker Springer 
McC art h)y Olmste(a)d Riddle-Riddell Squire(s) 
McClain O'Neil(D Rider Staat(s) 
MeClellan(d) O'Neal Ridg(e) way. Stacy 
MeClintock Orr Riggs Stafford 
McClure Osborn (e) Riley Stanford 
MeCollum Osgood Ring Stanley 
McCallum Otis Ripley Stanton 
MeCormick Overton Ri(t)chie Staples 
McCormackOwen(s) Ri(t)chey Staplet 
McCoy Pace Ritter-Rutter Star(r) 
McCue Page-Paige Rivers tark(e) 
McCullough Pain(e) Roach-Roche Starke) ¥ 
MeCune Painter Robbin(s) Stauffer 
McCurdy Palmer Robin(s) Stearn(s) 
MeDaniel(s) Par(r)is Roberts Stebbins 
McDonough  Par(r)ish Robertson Steel (e) 
McDowell Parker Robinson Steen 
McElroy Parkinson Rock (e) Sterling 
McGee ark (s) Rockwell Stevens 


McG (e)hee Parke(s) 











Stephens 








Walton 
Ward 

Ware 
Warner 
Warren 
Washburn(e) 
Washington 
Waterman 
Watkins 
Watson 
Wati(tiers 
Watt(s) 
Weaver 
Webb 
Web(b)er 
Webster 
Week (e)s 
Weir 
Welch-Weilsh 


Weller 
Wellman 


McGill-Magill Parry Roe Stevenson Weils 
McGinnis Parsons Rogers Stephenson Wendel(i) 
MeGowan Partridge Rollins Stewart Wentworth 
McGuire Pate Root Stiles-Styles West 
McHugh Pat(t)erson Rose Stil) well Westbrook 
MelIntosh Ross Stinson Wes(t)cott 
McIntyre Rous (e) Stockton Weston 
Melntire Rowan Stoddard Whal(ley 
McKee Rowe Stokes Wharton 
McKinley Rowell Stone Wheaton 
McKinney Rowland Stor(e)y Wheeler 
McKenn(e Rowley Storm W(h)eldon 
McLaughlin Rush Stout Whipple 
McLellan Pearson Russ Stovet Whitaker 
MeMillen Pease Russel (]) Stowell Whitcomb 
MeNeil(l) Peck us Stratton hite 
MeNutt P e alet on Rutherford Street Whitehead 
Mead (e) Rutledge Streeter Whitfeld 
Me te n poniet onP en ningt 2 Ryan Strickland Whiting 
Melv -ep(p)er Ryder Strong Whitlock 
Mere\ Perkins Sadler Stroud Whitman 
Meredith Perrin(e) Stuart Whitney 
Merrill Perry Stubbs Whittaker 
Merritt Person(s) Stump(e Whit(te) more 
Metcalf(e) Peters Pr) appdata. iggin(s) 
Meyer(s) Peterson Sulliva Wilbur-Wilber 
Michael Petersen Summer 8) Wilde) 
Michel(1) Pet (tit Sumner Wilder 
Middleton Petty Sutherland Wiley 
Miles-Myles Phelps Sutton Wilk(e)a 
Millard Phillips Swain-Sw aynewilkin a) 
Miller Pickering Sween(e)y Wilkinson 
Milligan Picket(t) Sweet Willard 
Mills Pierce-Peirce Sayer s seayee Swift Wil(Deos 
Miner- Minor Pierson Schaef (fe Sylvester Willett(s) 
Mitchel(!) Pike Schal(f oc Taft Willle)y 
Moffatt) Piper Schen(c)k Taggart Williams 
Monroe Pit(t)man Schneider Talbx rt t) Ww tllamson 
Montague Pitt(s) Sc(hjofield Tallle)y Ww 
Montgomery Platt Schultz + all i)man 
Moody Plum(m)er Schumacher ‘Tanner Witlough aby 
Moon(e) Poe Scott Tate-Talt Wilson 
Mooney Folk Seaman Taylor Win(d)sor 
Mo(o Pollard Sears Teague Wing 
Mo(o)rehouse Pollo ck Seel(e)y Teller Winn(e) 
Moran ymeroy Iby Temple Winslow 
Morey Pond- ‘Pound Sellers Templeton winston 
Morgan Por Sewell-Sewall ‘Terrell- Terrill winter 
Morley Pope Sexton-Saxton Terry Wise 
Morrill Porter Seymour “hat cher Wisem. a 
Morris Post Shaft (fer Thayer Withers 
Morrison Potter Shannon ‘Thomas wie 
Morrow Potts Sharpie) Thom(s) Wolcott 
Morse Powell Shaw Thom (p)son Wolfie Wolff 
Morton Power(s) Shea-fhay Thorn(e) wi iD 
Mos(e) ley Pratt 1e(5 Thornton Woodra’ 
Moss(e) Prescott Sheldon Thorp(e) Wood a 
Mott Preston Shelton Thurston beh 
Moulton Price Shep(p)ard Tiffany wee 
Moyer put Shepherd - iiman Ww oor tad 7 
Mulligan Prin Sheridan Titus ooley 
Munro(e) Prit (tychard amen, Todd bere 
Munson Pritchett Sherwooc ‘Tomlinson 
Murdook Proctor-ProcterShield (s) Tom(p) kins Worthingtoo 
Murphy Pa Prior eniceey ‘Tower(s) 
Murray hirley Towne Wren(n) 
Myer(s) Purcel- Pursell Shoemaker ‘Townsend Wright 
Nagel-Nagle Purd re(s) Trac(e)y Wyatt 
Nance P utns a: Short Travis Wylie 
so P Shultz Traver(s) Wyman 
Na Quiae kenbush Sill(s) Tripp Wynn(e) 
Neal’ (e)-Neil( 1) Quick Sim(m)onds Trowbridge ates 
Needham Guicley Simmons y wise er Yeager-Yager 
veel Quin(n) Stzaim)e Tu York(e) 
Neff Radeliff(e) Simon yt urtibul yous 
Nellson Rainey- -RanneySimons-SymonsT 
Nelson Ralston Simonson Tuttle-Tuthill Zimmerman(n) 


THESE MANUSCRIPTS MAKE IDEAL GIFTS 


gy MEDIA RESEARCH BUREAU, Dept. 443. 


1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me 


Ma)cFarlane indicated below. 
for three) as payment in full. 


q Your name 
§f Address 
| City 


Names of manusce 


7 


ri 


Coat of Arm 


postpaid the manuscript 
enclose $2 


State 
pts desired 


Check here if you are enclosing $9.50 for a hand-painted 


s of the following family.............. 


oo (or $3.75 for any two, 
It is understood that if I am not 
fully satisfied I will receive an immediate refund of my money. 


(or manuscripts) 


5.00 





rr 
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Helpful Auxiliary!! 


Portable 


Compact Zipper Case 













Attendance and 
Members’ Ledger 
Record System... 


. .. A time saving outfit that 
supplements the Standard Record 
System. 


Saves Time .. Easy to Post 
VERY CONVENIENT 


This Portable Attendance and Members’ Ledger Record System is 
enthusiastically endorsed by Secretaries who are using it. Made of 
Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon Zip- 
per, and Leather Gusset—it is the last word in convenience and : 
efficiency for Club Secretaries. A few of its outstanding features No Extras to Buy 
are: 

. It is compact, weighs only 2 Ibs., measures 15”x7%4” 





; ; ; UNIT No. 1. Finest grade leather zipper case. 

. It is easy to install, simple to operate, alw ays available. For Clubs with 50 to 100 members $13.00 

. It is permanent, mechanically “fool proof”; will not wear out or 
get out of order. 


a ‘ ; P UNIT No. 2. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
. A single visible card carries all information on each member; B PP 


front side has space for five years’ attendance record; re- For Clubs with up to 50 Members $11.00 
verse side has ample space for ledger entries. 

. Cards can be inserted or removed without changing alphabeti- UNIT No. 4. Imitation leather with button 
cal sequence. fastener. For Clubs with up to 50 Mem- 

.It makes complete attendance and financial standing available a cee. VAT ae ae IES ....$6.50 
at every meeting without the complete records of the club. 

- It has many other Special Features that add to its convenience UNIT No. 5. Finest grade leather with zip- 


and utility; it is flexible, blank cards upon which you can 


~ il - 
make any special form to meet your local requirements can per. For Clubs with 100-150 mem- 


be secured. EER SEER ILO EES OAR See I ..$18.00 
--. All equipment necessary including clip hinges, hangers, Club 

Officers’ card, Committee Chairmen card, Weekly Attendance Finest grade leather with zipper. For 

card, and Permanent Record of Deletions and Re-instate- Clubs with 150-200 members......... $21.00 

ments card, together with either 50 or 100 members’ cards 

according to unit selected, with a supply of colored signals, Specify membership when ordering 

is included at NO EXTRA CHARGE. Unit No. 5 


-+. This unit was selected after careful investigation as best fitted 
for practical Kiwanis use. It is sold at cost plus a minimum : : i 
handling and mailing charge. All prices include postage and mailing 


- Each unit is furnished with the Kiwanis emblem and your club expense. 


name stamped in gold leaf on the cover, WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 











Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


S285 HBROURTEH BItCHicaAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 
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Frontispiece 


THE TOLEDO PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE Edmund Ruffin 133 
CULTURE TO THE CROSSROADS _Karl Detzer 136 
| TEACH IN A FOOTBALL UNIVERSITY Perry E. Gresham 138 
AFTER FORTY—MODERATION J. Roscoe Miller, M.D. 140 
THE COMMUNITY FOREST AS A PUBLIC ASSET F. A. Silcox 142 
A NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM Charles S. Donley 144 
BOSTON—THE HISTORIC J. Paul Foster 145 
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YOU'LL HEAR THEM IN BOSTON 147 
LUM & ABNER AIR VIEWS IN KIWANIS BROADCAST.......Coy Williams 148 
MY PERSONAL PAGE Roe Fulkerson 149 
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STAHLMAN, JR., Nashville, Tenn.; W1iLLIAM A. WILLIAMS, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. W. EUGENE Wo corr, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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Record Broken on Ktwanis- 


Sponsored Ski Slide 


The new Pine Mountain ski slide was formally dedicated February 21 at Iron Mountain, Michi- 
gan, bringing to fulfillment a project upon which the Kiwanis Club of Iron Mountain had 
worked since 1934. It was in the fall of that year that the club interested itself in the little 
group of men who were attempting to develop winter sports, especially skiing. They adopted 
this as a continuing objective and when 15,000 persons saw the national amateur record of 


251 feet broken with a new one of 257 the club felt all work and efforts were justified. 
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By EDMUND RUFFIN 


Director, Toledo Industrial Peace Board 
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The Toledo 
Plan For 
Industrial Peace 




















HE Toledo Industrial Peace Board was founded on the 
assumption that many potential strikes could be averted 
by meetings around the conference table before the 
walkout, instead of afterward. 

“Even after people strike, we’ve got to get together even- 
tually to arrange terms of settlements,” was the consensus 
of far-seeing labor leaders and forward looking employers. 
“So, let’s try to avoid as many strikes as possible through 
patient discussion and exploration in the conference room.” 

But Toledo’s peace board wasn’t set up quite as easily 
as that. 

Toledo witnessed in ’34 and 
major and minor, as did many 
other communities during that 
period. 

Only three Toledo disputes 
really rated page-one impor- 
tance. First, some hundreds of 
employees walked out of a huge 
automotive plant in the spring 


735 a number of strikes, 


™@ Formed on assumption that many potential strikes 
can be averted by conference before walkout rather 
than afterward, this board really accomplishes 
its purpose. All sides, skeptical at first, agree that 
three year record justifies label of "Success." 


of ’34. Eventually, the Ohio National Guard marched in, 
fired, and two men gave up their lives in the street. Early 
in ’35, workers at the Toledo Chevrolet plant struck. This 
tie-up caused a shortage of transmission boxes, resulting in 
the shutdown of a number of General Motors plants through- 
out the country. 

Edward F. McGrady, then first assistant secretary of 
labor, now vice-president of the Radio Corporation of 
America, boarded an airplane at Washington, and flew to 
Toledo to attempt to mediate the Chevrolet tie-up. He 
played a major part in the settlement a week or so later. 

Three months afterward, Toledo Edison Company em- 
ployees walked out. Toledo faced 
a possible power shutoff. Mr. 
McGrady heard of the dispute, 
landed again at the Toledo air- 
port, and quickly worked out a 
solution. 

The first assistant secretary 
of labor impressed many Tole- 
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doans as being the No. 1 industrial 
trouble shooter of the country. They 
asked “Can’t something be done 
to avert at least some of this economic 


nim: 


€ > e ee I 
wartare 


McGrady 


ing what he <« 


responded, unfold- 
“Toledo Plan for 


quickly 
alled 


Industrial Peace.” sriefly, he recom- 
mended that a board be established, 
hich would be “a composite forum, 
esenting the community, to which 

t bring its grievances, 


either side can 
nd which shall be of 


nity that much trouble 


such and 


can be avoid- 


repute 


unanimous support of To- 
papers, McGrady went 
entral Labor Union and 


Commerce, and 


to the Toledo ( 


the Toledo Chamber of 


ked each body to appoint five men to 
the | po ed board. 

Some of those ten men were honestly 
keptical They feared the proposed 
board might turn out to be some kind 

+“ ” 
oI a creature, 
“Not if it will follow these broad 


licies,”’ McGrady shot back. Those 
olicies, now nearly four years old and 
having well stood the test of time, fol- 
low: 

1. The board will never at any time 


have authority to order any one to do 
anything 

2. Codperation between labor, man- 
agement and the board shall be entirely 
voluntary. 

3. Member 
ent the 
than any 

1. The 


which is to say to 


of the board will 
community at large, 
faction or group. 
shall merely mediate, 
make recommenda- 
which may be 
approved or rejected. 

shall arbitrate, 


repre- 
rather 
board 
tions or suggestions, 
mutually 
5. The 


board never 


il 


"Aa 


v> a 
wis 

~ 
Bs 


ef of the Toledo Industrial Peace Board looks into a dispute. 
ith, president, Toledo Porcelain Enamel Products Company; Milo 


which is to say it shall not, even by 
mutual request, make “binding” or 
“final” findings, which both sides must 


accept. Arbitration of disputes, Mc- 


Grady believed, might result in loss of 


confidence in the board in some quarters 
even if its findings were always fair. 
An unfair finding, he predicted, would 
generally destroy faith in the board’s 
impartiality. (“Even the 
the United States Supreme Court some- 
times disagree,” McGrady recalled.) 

6. The board will never take a vot 
on the rightness or wrongness of 
in a dispute. No judge or jury attitude 
will ever be displayed. 

i. 2ne will 
irreducible minimum of publicity. 

8. The board shall not interfere with 
union 


justice s of 


issues 


board operate with an 


or assist in organization 
paigns. 

9. The board shall take no position 
“open 


cam- 


on such questions as the shop” 
or the “closed shop.” 

The board established July 5, 
1935. First Ralph A. 
Lind, then regional director at Cleve- 
land for the National Labor Relations 
Board. Lind, usually busy elsewhere 
on N.L.R.B. business, did excellent work 
as chairman of the Toledo Board when 
trouble developed. 

Mr. Lind added eight public mem- 
bers, and those eight men, with the ten 
original members, are still on the 
board. Names of the eighteen are: 


was 


chairman was 


Management Members 
Frank H. Adams, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Surface Combus- 
tion Company 
Royce G. Martin, 


President, Electric 


Auto-Lite Company 
Harry C. Tillotson, President, Tillotson 
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Manufacturing Company 
Earle S. Smith, President, Toledo Porce- 
lain Enamel Products Company 
David H. Goodwillie, Executive Vice- 
President, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company 


Labor Members 

Otto W. Brach, former Secretary-Treas- 
urer and Business Representative of 
Toledo Central Labor Union; present 
member of Ohio Industrial Claims 
Commission 

Oliver E. Myers, Secretary, Toledo 
Building Trades Council, and Busi- 

Representative, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 

Fred H. Watson, President, Toledo Cen- 
tral Labor Union, and Business Rep- 
resentative, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America 

Walter Guntrup, Editor, Toledo Union 
Le ade ar ‘ 

Lawrence J. Aubry, Member, Moving 
Picture Machine Operators’ Union 


Public Members 

Hon. Charles E. Chittenden, 
Probate Court, Lucas County, Ohio 

Hon. Robert G. Gosline, Judge, Lucas 
County Common Pleas Court 

John W. Hackett, Attorney 

Milo J. Warner, Attorney 

Rabbi Leon JI. Feuer 

Monsignor Francis J. Macelwane, Presi- 
dent, DeSales College 

Clarence A. Benedict, 
Relief Director 

Louis L. Eppstein, President, 
Salle & Koch Company 
Later, McGrady temporarily assigned 
S. Harding, a federal mediator, to 

full-time director of the Toledo 

He was recalled to Washington 


ness 


Judge 


Lucas County 


The La- 


Lee 
act as 
board. 





Left to right: Ernest J. Rieger, business representative, Millmen’s Local Union; Earle 
J. Warner, attorney; Otto W. Brach, member Ohio Industrial Claims Commission 


and a vice president of the Ohio State Federation of Labor. 
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in March, 1936. He, also, rendered dis- 
tinguished service. 

In April, 1936, the Toledo Council 
passed two ordinances, one continuing 
the peace board as a regular depart- 
ment of the municipal government, and 
the other appropriating funds for a 
director at $4,500 a year, a stenogra- 
pher at $1,200 a year (later changed to 
$1,560 a year) and incidental office ex- 
penses. 

The establishing ordinance provided 
that the eighteen members should en- 
gage the director. On the recommenda- 
tion of McGrady and Lind, they selected 
Edmund Ruffin, Toledo newspaperman 
who had been covering industrial rela- 
tions. 

Procedure of the board is quite infor- 
mal. It is the duty of the director to 
keep in touch with labor leaders and 
employers, and to know in a general 
way what is transpiring in the field of 
industrial relations. 

The director may offer his services to 
both sides when a serious deadlock oc- 
curs, or, either an employer or a union 
may ask him to intervene. Today, the 
director usually is asked by one or the 
other to step in, and one side makes 
this request about as often as the other. 

When the director enters a dispute, 
he proceeds as any mediator would. He 
asks both sides, usually in a joint meet- 
ing, to state their differences. After he 
has studied the issues, he suggests pos- 
sible solutions, which may be accepted 
or rejected. He may contact one group 
or the other privately, to sound it out on 
some proposal. The director makes every 
effort to bring about, by himself, a set- 
tlement which can be mutually accepted. 

If the director is unable to obtain 
settlement and a strike seems probable, 
he asks the parties if they will meet 





Edmund Ruffin, director of the Toledo Industrial 
Peace Board. 
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By mutual agreement of a company and a union, Director Edmund Ruffin of the Toledo Industrial 


eace 


with, say three members of the board. 
This request is usually accepted, and 
frequently the three members can work 
out an adjustment. On occasion, a strike 
will take place despite all efforts of the 
director and members. The full mem- 
bership of the board has never been 
asked to consider any one dispute. Fol- 
lowing are some true, typical examples 
of how the board operates: 

A business agent called the director, 
said he had been unable to negotiate an 
agreement with the proprietor of a 
parking garage, and added that the em- 
ployees had voted to strike “unless 
something could be done.” The direc- 
tor met with all concerned and it ap- 
peared that the chief stumbling block 
was inability to agree on prevailing 
wages and working conditions in that 
particular industry. 

Management said it would give all 
that its competitors were giving, and a 
trifle more, but it wasn’t going to be 
placed at a real competitive disadvan- 
tage. 

The director, whose duty it is to “skin 
a cat” in any possible way, offered to 
go to three competing garages and ask 
the proprietors for details on wages 
paid by them and all other working con- 


oard, left, times an assembly operation which had been the subject of a grievance. 


ditions. He said identities of the three 
garages would be kept secret; that they 
would be designated as A, B and C. The 
competitors supplied this information, 
and it formed the basis of a mutually 
agreeable settlement, quickly arrived at. 

On another occasion the director went 
to a plant where employees, according 
to the business agent, had voted to 
strike because, one, of failure by man- 
agement to renew an expired agree- 
ment; two, slashing of piece rates; 
three, failure by management to pro- 
vide first aid supplies, and four, some 
seniority grievances. 

In a joint meeting, management in- 
formed the peace board director, one, 
that it was entirely willing to sign the 
new agreement if the union committee- 
men would agree between themselves 
on the wording; two, that no piece rates 
had been “slashed” but there had been 
one or two new jobs on which time 
studies were being completed; three, 
that first aid supplies had been provided 
but some employee or employees had 
repeatedly raided the cabinet, and four, 
that it agreed with the union that the 
seniority grievances should be settled 
on the spot. 

(Turn to page 182) 
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NE Tuesday afternoon an ath- 


letic youth breezed into the 

office of the President of Indi- 

ana University, shouting, “You’re too 
fat, Hermie. Give me two evenings a 
week and I'll train 70 pounds off you.” 
If this is an unusual way for an up- 
start undergraduate to address his col- 
lege president, the explanation is that 
Herman Wells is an unusual president. 
At 36, he is the youngest state uni- 
versity head in America. At a time 
when most colleges require even an as- 
sistant professor to be a Ph.D., Wells 
has no doctor’s degree; he hasn’t had 
time to get one. He knows tens of 
thousands of Indiana citizens by their 
first names, and more than half his 
Any 


6,000 students call him by his. 


Tuesday afternoon, any student can 
walk into his office and discuss any- 
thing. Fat (230 Ilbs.!), energetic, 


good-humored, he combines the earthy 
background of midwest smalltown up- 
bringing with the smart politician’s 
capacity to make and keep friends. 
But the most unusual thing about 
him is his belief that a modern state 
university should not be a cloistered 
stay-at-home; that it should not only 
educate those who seek it out, but go 
out and aggressively carry its message 
to all the people. Through forums, 
music, drama, movies, radio, he is push- 
ing the university influence to the far- 
thest corners of his state. As a re- 
sult, not only those seeking academic 
credits, but thousands of plain Hoosier 
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Culture 
to the 
Crossroads 


By KARL DETZER 


@ Herman B. Wells, President, In- 
diana University and active 
member of Kiwanis Club of Bloom- 
ington. He believes a state univer- 
sity should go out and carry its 
message to all the people. 


housewives and workers with no 
thought of diplomas are dipping into 
culture. 

Wells’ campaign is to make the uni- 
versity the people’s own. To this end 
he is taking it, in a variety of forms, 
to those Hoosiers who cannot come 
either to its campus or its extension 
classes. “I’ll not be satisfied,” he says, 
“till we have a symphony orchestra in 
every county, singing societies and art 
classes for all who earnestly desire 
them, a little theatre group in every 
village large enough to boast a town 
hall.” 

When Wells became acting president 
two years ago, much extension activity 
centered in the grimy industrial region 
of Gary. Mill-workers had asked the 
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university musical director to assist 
them in forming an orchestra. The 
Calumet symphony was the result. Next 
came singers, seeking help, and the 
university immediately formed three 
large choruses in the same district, 
using, as a basis, three existing sing- 
ing societies which had been struggling 
for years to keep music alive amidst 
industrial din. 

Members of the music units range in 
age from 18 to 60. Théy speak 20 lan- 
guages, include stenographers, teach- 
ers, laborers, chemists, beauty shop op- 
erators, real estate men, engineers, 
housewives and steel-mill operators. 

The university buys the sheet music 
and provides directors; the local public 
schools furnish the practice rooms for 
the orchestra; musicians bring their 
own instruments. Singers pay $1.50 a 
year, orchestra members nothing. Each 





“Two hundred fifty Indiana bankers, most of them middle- 
aged men from small towns, accepted Wells’ invitation to a 
three-day conference on the campus.’’ 


season these orchestra and vocal groups 
give concerts with nearly 3,000 paid 
admissions, which, with registration 
fees, all but support them. The tax- 
payers of Indiana make up the balance 
... less than $600 a year. 

“We are making a survey now to 
decide where other such groups will 
go,” says Wells. “We may start in 
Fort Wayne or Evansville. But not 
in Indianapolis, which already has a 
good orchestra. In music, as in all our 
other efforts, we'll clean up the blind 
spots first.” 

Meanwhile, also in the Calumet re- 
gion, the university sponsors a fresh 
idea in art. Like orchestra and chor- 
uses, it sprang from the creative yearn- 
ing of common non-academic citizens 
who asked the university for help. They 
wanted a leader and a place where they 
could draw, design, paint, model in clay. 

Wells was delighted. Here was an- 
other chance for his university to spon- 
sor a cultural achievement. He im- 
mediately furnished a director, ar- 
ranged with public schools for studios 
in which to work. The class grew rap- 


idly. Within a short time, 50 men and 
women from smoky Hammond, Whit- 
ing, and East Chicago were trudging 
into Gary two evenings a week; buying 
their own materials and paying $8 for 
a 15-week course. Soon these students 
asked that the class be held four nights 
a week. They compromised on three. 

To help these beginners, to help 
school children and art teachers all over 
the state, as well as those club women, 
merchants, miners and farmers who 
want to learn to paint, Indiana recent- 
ly finished a color film, the length of a 
Hollywood feature, called “Water Col- 
or.” It was made on the campus and 
financed by the university. Captions 
explain each move, as Eliot O’Hara, a 
leading American water-colorist, cre- 
ates a painting. Any group seriously 
interested in the subject may borrow 
the film at a small rental fee, run it 
and re-run it while they 
study technique. When it 
was a month old, 20 Indiana 
communities already had 
asked for it, scores of oth- 
ers will see it before spring. 
High schools in Cleveland, 
Toledo, New York and Bal- 
timore are on the waiting 
list. Rental fees will pay 
its cost in one year. A sec- 
ond such film is in produc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, a university 
collection of fine paintings 


moves around the state. 
“Most exhibitions,” Wells 
explains, “need large gal- 
leries, cost large sums to 
collect, insure, ship and 
show. They become the 


privilege of the few. We’re 
changing that.” This ex- 
hibit, and two others to fol- 
low it, consists of 12 small 
canvases. They can, and 
often do, hang in a school- 
room in a dingy neighbor- 
hood, in a country church, a 
labor union or an American Legion hall. 

But it need not be music or art. 
Thousands of people in this as in every 
state are interested in other subjects. 
“What about drama?” citizens in that 
same Calumet region wanted to know. 
“What about economics?” Still others 
demanded, “Why can’t we take up na- 
ture study?” 

“Why not?” Wells repeated, and told 
his extension division chiefs to make 
the new services self-supporting. This 
winter, in 12 scattered counties, tax- 
payers interested in social and economic 
subjects, with no idea of college cred- 
its, are taking part in a series of forums 
and panel discussions. Chambers of 
Commerce, women’s clubs, farm granges 
are sponsoring the groups. As leaders, 
President Wells sends advanced stu- 
dents from his campus; from the uni- 
versity library, free of charge, goes the 
literature needed for the discussions. 

But Wells’ program does not stop at 
taking the university out to the people. 
Just as vigorously, it draws the people 
to the university. This winter, for ex- 
ample, 250 Indiana bankers, most of 
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them middle-aged men from _ small 
towns, accepted Wells’ invitation to a 
three-day conference on the campus. 
Professors, Federal Reserve officers and 
banking experts instructed them in 
credit analysis, investment policies, tax- 
ation and personnel. 

Fifteen dollars paid for board, room 
and overhead; the conference cost the 
taxpayers nothing. Wells furnished 
the inspiration and the plans, the school 
provided the setting, the bankers paid 
the cost, and the whole State of Indi- 
ana, investors, property owners, tax- 
payers, every man or woman with a 
bank account, profited. 

Hardly had the bankers gone when 
more than a hundred newspaper edi- 
tors, also at Wells’ invitation, opened 
a two-day session on the campus, with 
professors of history, government, eco- 
nomics, physics, law and journalism 
either lecturing or joining round-table 
discussion groups. Like the bankers, 
the newspaper men paid their own way. 

Perhaps Wells’ educational philoso- 
phy is best stated in his invitation to 
these editors: “The University fulfills 
its true purpose,” he wrote, “not only 
in the classroom, but also by affording 
facilities and trained personnel to co- 
operate with all citizens in the solution 
of their particular problems. It is in 
this spirit Indiana University invites 
you.” 

Other groups which have accepted 
similar invitations include mortgage 
lenders, retail merchants, prosecuting 
attorneys, high school principals, lead- 
ers of women’s clubs. Family doctors, 
wanting to brush up on the latest de- 
velopments in obstetrics, dentists, Latin 
teachers, policemen, safety supervisors 
and radio announcers will gather on 
the campus before spring. There will 
be short courses devoted to educational 
measurements, school bands, state plan- 
ning and many phases of business and 
professional life. All will be self-sup- 
porting, all codperative, between uni- 
versity and some already established 
group. 

The vocational motive, however, nev- 
er entirely overshadows the broader 
cultural values which can—and which 
Wells insists must—come out of such 
conferences. On the second day of the 
banking course, for example, Wells in- 
troduced an eminent biologist (Dr. Ray- 
mond Pearl), lent for the occasion by 
Johns Hopkins University, to lecture 
on “Patterns for Living Together: a 
Discussion of the Biological Basis of 
Sociality and Government.” In addi- 
tion to special information relating to 
their own fields, every man or woman 
who attends these conferences will be 
able to take away from the university 
at least a taste of scholarship in some 
unrelated field. 

It is in this welding of culture and 
the counting room, business and erudi- 
tion, art and economics, that Indiana 
believes it is pioneering. Where many 
other schools, working toward the same 
ideals, reach out cautiously in a few 
directions, Wells is seeking to widen 
the cultural front until every taxpayer 

(Turn to page 181) 
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“The reason men play football for T.C.U. is the spirit which lies back of it.’ 


, 


| Teach in a Football University 








By PERRY E. GRESHAM 


Professor of Philosophy at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity; Member, Kiwanis Club of Fort Worth 


H, sweet is fame! The season of 
1938 transformed me as though 
by alchemy from an obscure 


teacher in a small denominational col- 
lege into a faculty member in the 
school that lays amply justified claim 
to the number one rank in the inter- 
collegiate football world. Never more 
need I explain that T.C.U. stands for 
Texas Christian University, which is a 
college of liberal arts loosely affiliated 
with the small protestant body known 
variously as the Christian Church, the 
Campbellites, the Disciples of Christ, 
or the Church of Christ, and is locat- 
ed in the Southwestern city of Fort 
Worth, Texas, which has approximate- 
ly 200,000 residents and is famous for 
its bovine production, its oil wells, and 
a colorful genius named Amon Carter, 
whose big hats frequently are seen on 
the sidewalks of New York and con- 
stantly in the nation’s capitol. 

But, God be praised, those days are 
gone. Today, when a fellow teacher 
from the effete East meets me and asks 
where I teach, the initials T.C.U. are 
greeted with a beaming smile and the 
next question is, ““‘Who will take the 


place of Davey O’Brien?” It gives one 
a great sense of importance to be affili- 
ated with this extensive reputation re- 
gardless of the source of its eminence. 
However, life is difficult and complex, 
for just when I escape the necessity 
of one embarrassing explanation I am 
confronted with another, for not all 
the people in academic circles have 
seen the light with regard to the value 
of football. The whole situation has 
subjected me to new and unimagined 
problems of praise and criticism. 

A very learned clergyman who had 
visited our institution returned to his 
sophisticated home university and de- 
fined T.C.U. as a “college where foot- 
ball players are trained and a few sub- 
jects are taught to those pupils who 
are physically unfit.” A guest peda- 
gogue commented at a dinner which 
we held in his honor that he was “glad 
to learn that T.C.U. also had a fac- 
ulty.” 

Magazine stories which originate at 
the University of Chicago, the school 
where I did much of my graduate work, 
cast haughty reflections upon schools 
that are known fcr the achievements 
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of Joe Stumblebum in the backfield 
rather than the latest book of the in- 
tellectual scholar. President E. M. 
Waits, distinguished, silver haired 
T.C.U. executive and ardent sports fan, 
was visiting a University of Chicago 
philosopher and urged the Chicagoan 
to accompany him to Soldiers’ Field 
where a fleet-footed Texas athlete, Cy 
Leland, was competing for honors in 
the 220. The great philosopher declined 
and with a superior smile commented, 
“Twenty-five hundred years ago the 
Greeks clearly demonstrated that one 
boy can outrun another.” A _ fellow 
professor who teaches in S.M.U., an- 
other football college located thirty 
miles down the river, tells the story of 
how that on one occasion a great East- 
erner asked him his religious denomina- 
tion. He said he was a “Southern Meth- 
odist,’”? whereupon the man replied with 
surprise, ‘““Why I thought that was a 
football team.” Recently I attended a 
conference of Southwestern philos- 
ophers and was required to spend the 
entire luncheon period defending my 
school for its exceptional athletic prow- 
ess. Truly, fame in sports is not an 
unmixed blessing. 

The criticisms are about three-fold 
with infinite variations. It is charged 
that interest in football perverts the 
emphasis of the university from its 
lofty intellectual ideals and renders it 
an athletic club where any dumb cluck 
from Podunk can secure a degree if he 
knows how to pass accurately or tackle 
viciously. We are accused of maintain- 
ing a football program for purely com- 
mercial purposes, and that only by 
subterfuge can we call such worthies 
as Hale, Aldrich and O’Brien amateurs. 
It is finally urged that football in all 
its ramifications is carnal, base, and 
uncultured, and pitches the public rela- 
tions of the university at a disgustingly 
low level. 

I sat at a dinner table recently with 
a scout from one of the major schools 
in the Ivy League. He arrogantly as- 
sumed that all Southwestern football 
players were intellectually stupid and 
motivated purely by remuneration. He 
marvelled that more of them do not 
immigrate to the great Eastern schools 
where presumably more money could 
be paid, but, upon further reflection, he 
found an explanation in the supposi- 
tion that perhaps the Southwest actual- 
ly offered more mazuma. “Now I won- 
der,” said he, “if one of the Eastern 
coaches were to confront one of these 
big Southwestern bruisers with a hand- 
ful of greenbacks and wave them at 
the fellow, indicating in sign language 
that they would be his if the lad would 
play football on the Eastern team, 
speaking at the same time the language 
of the illiterate as best he could—‘Ugh! 
Play football! Give um heap big pile 
spondulics!’ what the Southwesterner 
would say?” I responded with sincere 
conviction that he would say, “Huh 
uh.”’ 

In a conversation with a lecturer of 
wide reputation the subject of football 
came to our attention. He said, “I sup- 
pose if it were not for the income from 


™@ Herewith is presented a most 

unusual article, an explanation 
and defense of football by a pro- 
fessor of philosophy who is proud 
of what was accomplished on the 
gridiron during 1938. 


football you would not be able to keep 
your doors open at T.C.U. How much 
has that netted you this last year, a 
million dollars?” Before I could an- 
swer that rather stupid question he 
fired another one. “About what does it 
cost you to maintain that football team 
as a commercial enterprise? I have 
heard your top hands cost you three or 
four thousand dollars a year.’ This 
learned gentleman displayed as much 
ignorance of our kind of football as 
did the distinguished Biographer, Emil 
Ludwig, when here in the Southwest 
he saw his first encounter on the grid- 
iron. He viewed a few futile attempts 
to gain ground on line plunges; then 
turned as though a great idea had pos- 
sessed him and exclaimed, ‘‘You know, 
I think they have those lines too far 
apart!” 

Perhaps the best example of the 
third charge came from a man whose 
life has been devoted to public educa- 
tion. He was the most rabid critic of 
our most popular sport it has been my 
privilege to hear explode. “It would 
be better,’ he declared, “‘for colleges 
to close their doors than to reinforce 
in the public mind the conviction that 
the campus is the place for a four-year 
raucous vacation. The function of a 
university is primarily intellectual and 
for the average American to conceive 
of higher education in terms of the 
beefy bickerings of belligerent football 
bruisers is to my mind an indication 
that America has gone stark mad, and 
we have relapsed into a state of bar- 
barism worse than that occupied by 
the savage before the first settlers 
touched these shores.” 

In response to these devastating 
charges, I can answer only for my 
own school, but here the reply reminds 
one of a comment made by Thomas 
Henry Huxley in the classroom. He 
asked a student to define a crayfish. 
“The crayfish,” said the student, “‘is a 
red fish that moves backward.” ‘“Cor- 
rect,” said Huxley, “except for three 
things. The crayfish is not a fish, is 
not red, and does not move _ back- 
wards.” The charge that a boy who 
can pass the pigskin need not pass his 
examinations and one who can tackle 
the line need not tackle a text book is 
notoriously false. I know our entire 
faculty rather intimately, and, for the 
most part, they are tougher on foot- 
ball players than on any one else. 
Some of them feel it a rare and high 
privilege to flunk an athlete and openly 
boast of having done so to their col- 
leagues. Never once has a teacher been 
called in by the administration to modi- 
fy a failing grade assigned to an ath- 
lete. If a boy cannot master his studies 
on exactly the same basis as the other 
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students, he fails the same as any other 
student would fail. 

The popular supposition that football 
players are dumb is not founded on fact. 
Many of them are extremely stupid, but 
so are the other students who by hook 
or crook get into our colleges. In col- 
lege the professor is constantly re- 
minded that it is impossible to over- 
estimate the ignorance of the oncoming 
generation. I have carefully checked 
on the number of grade points earned 
by the athletes in comparison with the 
entire student body, predominantly 
non-athletic. By this comparison the 
athletes show up slightly to the good. 
These grade points are made in the face 
of the fact that a large portion of each 
day is spent in gruelling practice. I 
readily admit that many football play- 
ers are fairly poor students, but the 
rank and file that enter the classes of 
any American college, with which I 
have had any contact, are comparatively 
poor students. I wish it were true that 
gridiron men were dumb and all others 
intelligent, but, alas, alas, the country 
is populated with stupid people, dull of 
wit and slow of understanding. 

In answer to the charge of commer- 
cialism, the plain fact is that football 
brings very little financial return either 
to the school or to the players. The 
1938 National Champion Horned Frogs 
are just as broke as any other students 
on the campus. The school’s income 
from the games was insufficient to pay 
for the expense involved in building 
our stadium and maintaining all the 
equipment necessary to our intercol- 
legiate football program. If our par- 
ticipation in this high-grade intercol- 
legiate athletic program were motivated 
purely by money, it would be discontin- 
ued before dinner time. I can hear the 
objector say, “But how much does a 
student get for playing football?” The 
fact is he gets a physical education 

(Turn to page 189) 





“The function of a university is to enrich the 
total life of a student.’’ 
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After Forty - - Moderation 


@ "Why try and do a month's 
exercise in one afternoon?” 
asks member of Northwestern 
University faculty in address to 
North Central, Chicago, club. 


HY, we ask, are we so suddenly 

interested in the man of forty? 

Insurance companies utilize 
their advertising space in his behalf, 
magazines tel] wives what they should 
do to preserve husbands of this age, 
and books are written to attract the 
attention of these unfortunates. Why 
should we suddenly be so interested in 
the male of the species when he reaches 
what used to be termed the “prime of 
life.” Let’s repeat that phrase, “prime 
of life,” and think of what it means. 
Prime from the standpoint of earning 
capacity perhaps, but physically—well, 
read the sport pages. 

When a ball player nears the age of 
830 the scribes begin to cautiously sug- 
gest that maybe he could be traded for 
a left-handed pitcher and a utility in- 
fielder. Or if he is batting 350, about 
how he has developed since he came to 
the majors. When he passes 30 there 
is no longer talk of trading him for 
other talent, only a question of “how 
long can he hold out at this pace,” and 
should he have his 35th birthday while 
still in the same uniform he is called 
a veteran and a phenomenon. At 40 
he is probably manager. Turning from 
baseball to the prize ring, try to find a 
first rater at 35, let alone 40. You 
know the answer. 

Now all this is no accident, it is a 
rule. A professional athlete at 25 is 
in his prime, at 32 is a veteran and at 
88 is a has-been. Why? The answer is 
simple. His muscles don’t respond as 
they once did. He no longer can stand 
the pace demanded by the exacting 
fields of professional sport. He must 
win by craft rather than speed and en- 
durance. In short, what he has gained 
in experience he has lost in suppleness 
and agility. 

Now what has all this to do with 
the professional or business man who 
has just passed the age of 40? The in- 
ference is plain, the application easy. 

A man at 40 is at the cross roads. He 
finds himself in business or profes- 
sional life in a position he has striven 
for since leaving college. Through the 
past decade, through depression and 
relative affluence he has struggled for 
his place in the sun. Time and energy 
have meant nothing, his ambitions must 
be realized. What difference if he 
stayed up late at night? What differ- 
ence if he no longer had time for his 


regular exercise? When he makes his 
pile he will have plenty of time for all 
that. He acquires a bigger home, a 
bigger car, a bigger family and last but 
not least a bigger waistline. He no 
longer has time for regular exercise, 
so he takes it all at once. He plays 36 
holes of golf on Sunday or spends 
Saturday afternoon in the handball 
court and thinks he has made up for 
the past week. He probably has— 
and with interest. 

To ease the tension under which he 
works he smokes more, little knowing 
that he is not easing the tension but 
making it worse. At 25 he enjoys a 
healthy appetite, but because he is so 
active he burns up excess food and does 
not put on weight. At 45 he still has 
his appetite but his activity has be- 
come so limited that he stores the food 
he eats and it is laid down as fat 
throughout the body. On Sunday he 
exercises greatly to rid himself of the 
burden and when he puffs and blows 
remarks about his poor condition. This 
is the picture of the modern business 
and professional man. It is not the 
picture of the successful American 
male as portrayed on the screen, an 
affluent, good-natured, obese individual 
with a great weakness for blondes. No 
this is just hard-working John Smith 
or Bill Jones who is the backbone of 
the nation and with whose health we 
have become justifiably concerned. 

When we study statistics we are im- 
pressed by the enormous increase in 
life expectancy during the past cen- 
tury. A child born today has a life 
expectancy of 59.1 years as against 
48.2, 30 years ago. Truly a remark- 
able advance. But when we begin to 
study more carefully why this expec- 
tancy has so increased we find the an- 
swer in the fact that we have gone a 
long way toward conquering the infec- 
tious diseases. The advent of vaccina- 
tion and inoculation has made a de- 
cided difference in the incidence of 
small pox and diphtheria and if we had 
a little more enlightened civilization, 
would eliminate them entirely. Typhoid 
fever is now a rare disease in cities 
like Chicago, and the diseases of in- 
fancy and childhood have been largely 
brought under control. Serums for 
pneumonia and meningitis and recent 
advances in drug therapy, namely, sul- 
phanilamide, have reduced tremendous- 
ly the mortality rate of these serious 
infections. But what we are doing is 
saving the baby so he can grow up in a 
highly competitive world, where he 
tries to sell more bonds or peddle more 
pills than his neighbor and therefore 
have a bigger headstone when he dies 
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of the degenerative disease that is sure 
to overtake him. We save him from 
diphtheria so he can die of heart dis- 
ease. And we find that the life ex- 
pectancy of a man of 40 has been in- 
creased only one and a half years in 
the past 30 years. And don’t forget 
that this is in spite of our ability to 
satisfactorily handle such diseases as 
diabetes, pernicious anemia, and some 
forms of heart disease, conditions 
which at one time took a heavy toll of 
those over 40. The answer must be 
that we have created a civilization, 
complex and grand, but so highly com- 
petitive and exacting that our bodies 
cannot keep pace. 

And last but not least, if we could 
but adopt a different philosophy in life 
we would live not only longer but hap- 
pier. I am not totally unaware of the 
difficulties attending life in a big city, 
nor the difficulties besetting us all to- 
day. The business man says, ‘‘Yes, it’s 
all right for you to say relax—if I 
were in your place I could, but I have 
a pay roll to meet’”’; the salesman says, 
“If only I had reached my quota for 
this quarter I could drift along and 
enjoy life too’; while the physician 
says, “‘Try to relax and forget when 
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someone with pneumonia is depending 
on you to turn the balance in his fa- 
vor.” The grass is always greener in 
the other fellow’s pasture. I appreciate 
that fact. 

The adoption of a hobby has been 
many a man’s salvation. It may be 
the hobby of collecting something: 
books, stamps, anything for relaxation. 
Or better yet it may get him outdoors 
to garden, to fish, or to hunt. It mat- 
ters little, just so he enjoys it and it 
gives him relaxation. 

I would recommend to those of you 
who have not read it, The Importance 
of Living, by Lin Yutang. In it he 
writes: 

“To rent a seven-room apartment, 
not to speak of owning it, is considered 
luxury, but it does not imply more hap- 
piness; less financial worry and fewer 
debts to think about, it is true, but also 
more emotional complications, more 
divorce, more cat husbands that don’t 
come home at night, or the couple go 
prowling at night, seeking some form 
of dissipation. Diversion is the word. 
Good Lord, they need to be diverted 
from these monotonous, uniform brick 
walls and shining wooden floors. There 
is more neurasthenia, more colitis, 
more dyspepsia, more softened brains 
and hardened livers, more ulcerated 
duodenums, more overworked stom- 
achs and _ overtaxed kidneys, di- 
lated hearts and _ shattered nerves, 
more flat chests and more high 
blood pressure, more diabetes, rheuma- 
tism, insomnia, arteriosclerosis, chron- 
loss of appetite and 

To make the picture 


ic constipation, 
weariness of life. 





perfect, more dogs and fewer children.” 

But I am a pessimist, I am afraid my 
words will go unheeded for only last 
night I read that before the Revolu- 
tionary War Benjamin Franklin made 
the pertinent observation that doctors 
died younger than drunkards. 

A pretty dark picture, but surely 
something can be done. At least we 
can study some figures that may give 
us a lead. Let’s start on diet. If I 
were to compile a list of the besetting 
sins of the average American it would 
be headed by over-eating. We all of 


us over-eat. Eating is a ritual. We 
automatically seat ourselves at the 


table a minimum of three times each 
day and proceed to consume a quantity 
of food, usually highly refined and 
spiced to tickle our palate, far in excess 
of our needs. Or we miss lunch in the 
hustle of the day’s work and then with 
a feeling of exalted righteousness use 
it as an excuse for an extra helping of 
potatoes and three slices of bread for 
dinner, and wonder why we get fat. 
We eat foods without residue and won- 
der why our bowels misbehave. I think 
the wonder is that we do as well as we 
do. If we would eat more moderately 
and not to satiety we would all be bet- 
ter off. If we would include in that 
diet sufficient meat to supply our daily 
need for protein and then eat more 


vegetables and fresh fruit we would 
suffer less from gastric upsets and 


would have less trouble curbing our 
growing paunches. And if you don’t 
think a paunch is a health hazard look 
to your insurance statistics. The old 
saw about a lean horse for a long race 
applies to the human race as well. The 
reason is not difficult to find. Every 
added pound of flesh in turn adds five- 
eighths of a mile of blood capillaries 
through which the heart must propel 
blood. Every time a fat man rises from 
a chair he asks his heart to assume the 
burden of the extra pounds. And our 
hearts have quite enough to do without 
adding a handicap. Fat men die sooner 
than thin ones and what is more, they 
are apt to enjoy life less during their 
stay in this vale of tears, since they are 
more apt to suffer from diabetes, gout 
and heart disease than their slender 
companions. 

And while we are considering sta- 
tistics we might talk about some other 
subjects that are of interest to most 
of us. First of all, tobacco. Ray- 
mond Pearl, the biologist, has compiled 
some very interesting statistics on this 
subject. “This usage (tobacco) is 
probably, along with that of alcohol, 
one of the most wide-spread amongst 
humanity relative to substances or ma- 
terials that are not, in themselves, nec- 
essary to the maintenance of life as is 
food.”’ The 7000 subjects studied were 
divided into three groups, non-smokers, 
moderate smokers and heavy smokers. 
If you extend the figures to 100,000 in 
each group the results are as follows: 
Of 100,000 non-smokers alive at thirty, 
66,565 are still alive at 60. While of 
the 100,000 heavy smokers alive at 
thirty, only 46,000 are alive at 60. A 
difference of 20,000. The moderate 
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smokers fell in between. The figures 
are open to interpretation in that an 
immoderate smoker may be immoderate 
in many other things, but the evidence 
is sufficiently damning to arouse our 
interest, and bears out what we have 
long suspected in regard to tobacco. 
There is a formidable pile of evidence, 
clinical and laboratory, to show that 
tobacco may be harmful to the human 
body. I know of no evidence which 
proves it beneficial. Pearl has also 
complied some notable figures on alco- 
hol that are worthy of our considera- 
tion. Again taking a large group of 
cases, this biologist divided them into 
three groups, the heavy drinkers, mod- 
erate drinkers and abstainers. As 
would be expected the heavy drinkers 
died early, but there was no difference 
between the moderate drinker and ab- 
stainer in regard to longevity. Pearl 
concludes: “that moderate drinking 
does not significantly shorten life when 
compared with total abstention from 
alcohol, while heavy drinking does seri- 
ously diminish the length of life.” 
From what has been said about alco- 
hol, tobacco and diet, I think you must 
all agree that the only sensible solution 
to our problem at the present time 
can be summed up in a single word— 
moderation. Moderation in all things, 
and that includes exercise. The older 
we get the less strenuous should be our 
exercise, and like eating it should be 
done leisurely and should be a pleasure, 
not a task. I know of no sight more 
comical and at the same time more 
tragic than the fat man with the trou- 
(Turn to page 188) 
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The Community Forest 


ORESTRY today is concerned not 
only with the problem of producing 
timber for national needs, but 

with the necessity of furnishing pro- 
ductive work to millions of unemployed. 
Self-liquidating public works programs 
are required both to utilize idle human 
resources and to make something of our 
idle lands, particularly those that are 
tax-delinquent or abandoned, in order 
that both lands and men may produce 
again. 

In pioneer days we cut and slashed 
and burned forests to build towns, cities 
and farms. Now that and 
nomic problems have changed and be- 
come more complex, federal and state 
governments and many communities are 
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Road in the Russell Town Forest of 3,000 acres— 
Massachusetts. 


building forests back up again, so they 
may furnish materials and services that 
are vital to present-day life. 

With millions of acres of idle land, 
much of it near towns, cities, villages, 
and school districts, there is need for 
this rebuilding. And besides provid- 
ing worth-while jobs for people who 
need them, this rebuilding offers oppor- 
tunities for cash returns as well. Wit- 
ness, for example, a single black wal- 
nut tree in Indiana which was recently 
sold for six hundred dollars. And a 
farmer in the Ohio valley who sold 168 


trees from an 18-acre woodland for 
$5,845. As a matter of fact, farmers 


not infrequently report incomes as high 
as twenty dollars an acre a year from 
their timberlots, and some communities 
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as a Public Asset 
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in Europe show average net receipts of 


from three to five dollars an acre an- 
nually. 
Trees often yield returns from land 


that will not grow crops such as corn 
or potatoes or cotton. The need for 
forest products, and the necessity for 
putting poor or waste land to work, has 
stimulated ownership and management 
of community forests in this country as 
well as in Europe. This is particular- 
ly true in the New England and north- 
eastern states in this country, where 
with dense populations there is real 
need both for work for idle men and for 
products and services that well man- 
aged forests furnish. 

ment such forests can 
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By F. A. SILCOX 
Chief, U. S. Forest Service 


inventory of town and community and 
country-owned forests made by the 
U. S. Forest Service shows more than 
1,500 that have already been started 
in 27 states—principally in New York, 
New England and the Lake States— 
and I am told that Kiwanians, either 
individually or officially, have been ac- 
tive in helping start many of them. 

By giving to communities free trees 
raised in state nurseres, New York has 
planted more than 68,000,000 trees on 
579 community forests. Wisconsin has 
organized 25 county forests totaling 
1,746,000 acres, on which more than 
32,000,000 trees have been planted dur- 
ing the past five years. Wisconsin also 
has 149 school forests of 40 acres or 
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Rutland, Vermont, has cut more than $11,000 worth of timber products on its city watershed forest. 


sheds and reservoirs supplying cities 
with domestic water and provide areas 
for recreation and for wildlife refuges, 
yet can be timber-growing demonstra- 
tions producing timber products for 
community use and for local manufac- 
turing plants. 

The original cost of most community 
forests is low because low-value land is 
suitable for them. In some cases gifts 
of forest land have been made to com- 
munities; in others memorial forests 
have been established. A preliminary 


Millions of acres of idle land avail- 
able and returns can be made im- 
portant from a financial standpoint 
as well as for conservation reasons. 


more in area. In Massachusetts there 
are 177 community forests, with state 
forestry officials reporting a need for 
at least 300. New Hampshire lists 102 
community forests. Some of them date 
back to the Revolutionary War or ear- 
lier, when the village common was used 
for pasture and the woods were a 
source of fuel. In fact, many New 
England community forests started as a 
village common, as did thousands of 
community forests in Europe. 


European community forests are 
probably among the most profitable 


forms of forestry there. In some cases 
such revenues pay the taxes of the vil- 
lages or cities which own them. One 
village of 2,000 population in the Black 
Forest owns 2,250 acres which return 
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Above left: Loading logs in the Westfield, 

Massachusetts, Community Forest of 5,000 acres. 

Right: Rutland City Forest, Vermont. The wood 
being loaded on trucks is given to the poor. 


an average income of approximately 
$22 per family. The small city of 
Memmingen owns a community forest 
of 358 acres and a gift forest of 1,755 
acres which together yield incomes to- 
taling $48,412 or about $15 per family. 
Baden Baden, famous as a health re- 
sort, owns a forest of 13,500 acres which 
yield a gross return of $340,000 an- 
nually and a net profit of $117,790. In 
addition, community forests add to ap- 
pearances by converting unattractive, 





Road in Petersham Town Forest lined with red 
pine—Massachusetts. 


idle and unproductive lands into shady 
forests. 

Here in America at least one city has 
planned a municipal forest from which, 
when it comes into production, it ex- 
pects an annual return of $20,000 a 
year. Westfield, Massachusetts, with a 
population of about 20,000, owns about 
5,000 acres on which nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million trees have been plant- 
ed. Many of these plantations are al- 
ready half-grown, and require thinning 
and pruning to improve the quality of 
the future timber crop. This forest was 
started primarily to protect the city 
water supply, but more than a thou- 
sand cords of wood have been cut for 
the city’s welfare department. 

(Turn to page 188) 
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Antietam Lake reservoir in the Reading, Pennsylvania, Forest. The pines shown were planted by 
high school girls in 1915. 
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Pruning and clean-up work on the Reading, Pennsylvania, Community Forest. Reading owns 5,068 
acres of forests and forest parks. 





A young red pine is making good growth on one of the units of the Westfield, Massachusetts, Com- 
munity Forest. 
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ational ienepntandl Program 


By CHARLES S. DONLEY 


Traffic and Transfortation Counselor; Former International Trustee; Chairman 
International Committee on Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 


HERE is a nationwide cry for a 
National Transportation Program. 
Why the demand? Why should 

there be one? It is a high-sounding 

phrase but means little unless such a 

program would fit the normal require- 

ments for transportation and would at 
the same time protect all transporta- 
tion carriers against the abuses of over 
regulation and other governmental 


@ An authority discusses a prob- 

lem which concerns and involves 
every citizen because of its im- 
portance financially and physically 
and its effect on all business and 
commerce. 














domination. The demand for a national 
program comes from legislators and 
government officers and not from the 
buyers of transportation service. Eng- 
land has recently consolidated its rail- 
roads. France has either completed the 
same task or is engaged in doing so. So 
now it is on our nation’s mind and we 
will have to do something about it. In 
January of this year Congressman Lea 
of California did something. He intro- 


duced a bill in the House of Represent- 
in substance and among 
requires the making of a 


atives which, 
other things, 


er for the Congress to enact into law, 
principally some laws that would help 
the railroads out of their present diffi- 
culties. This Committee of Six repre- 
senting the rail carriers and the men 
employed by them got into the question 
pretty thoroughly and brought out a 
report promptly and handed it to the 
President at the White House and he 
in turn sent it down to Capitol Hill 








lem involving the world’s largest indus- 
try finally became so serious that White 
House action was taken. That action 
followed after weeks of conferences be- 
tween raflroad managers and the rep- 
resentatives of men who work for the 
railroads and it was all about the wages 
that are to be paid to these employed 
railroad men. The railroads had pro- 
posed reductions in wages. The confer- 
ences ended without agreement. Then 
President Roosevelt, under mandate of 
the law, appointed a fact-finding com- 
mittee of six men who sat to hear the 


with the suggestion that something be 


done about it. The outstanding part 


of the report of this committee is 
that it fails to offer any suggestions 


for solution of the rail problems ex- 
cept those that would be made at the 
expense of the shipping public or to 
other agencies of transportation such 
as the waterways, airways and mo- 
tor carriers. There is not an offer 
or suggestion for internal improve- 
ments on the part of the railroads 
either in the mechanical or the finan- 
cial field which could be done by the 











National Transportation Program. To 
come to any kind of a practical conclu- 


sion in our reasoning about such a pro-. 


gram we must consider the status of 
transportation service now furnished 
by all carriers as well as the condition 
of the transportation industry. The pa- 
rade of world industrial problems is led 
by the “railroad problem” in the Unit- 
ed States. Of course, the very size, fi- 
nancial and physical, of the American 
railroad industry causes the problem to 
affect other industries and in fact all 
of business and commerce. This prob- 





evidence of both sides. They complied 
with the law and did so promptly and 
then found that there should not be a 
reduction in railroad wages such as the 
railroads had proposed. Following very 
closely on the heels of that report the 
President again asked for the volun- 
tary services of six men, three railroad 
managers and three representing the 
nego ae who are sometimes referred 
to as the “Sacred Six,” to submit a pro- 
gram which could be used in framing 
some kind of legislation which he, the 
President, could consider as being prop- 


railroads themselves. So Congressman 
Lea’s bill, heretofore referred to, con- 
tains much that is in the Committee 
of Six report. No doubt another bill 
will be introduced in the Senate. All of 
the people who are interested, individ- 
ually and by groups, are invited and 
even admonished to come before the 
committees of Congress and give their 
ideas and suggestions and plans as to 
whether or not the laws as proposed 
to be passed will be helpful in solving 
the transportation problems and par- 
(Turn to page 190) 
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@ Faneuil Hall, built in 1742 by 
' } Ee i Peter Faneuil and given to Boston 
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the colonies. 








@ left: Old North Church 
(Christ Church) is the oldest in 
Boston. From the belfry of this 
church on the night of April 18, 
1775, were hung lanterns which 
signalled Paul Revere that the 








@ Left: Old South Meeting 
House, built 1729, houses a large 


collection of historic relics. Many 
have been the patriotic meetings 
held here. 

@ Right: Monument Square in 
Charlestown. General Lafayette 
assisted at the laying of the cor- 
ner stone, June 17, 1825. There’s 
a winding stairway of 294 steps 
to the top. 


British troops were marching to 
Lexington and Concord. 

@ Right: Old State House stands 
at the head of State Street. From 
balcony were proclaimed the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Repeal of the Stamp Act, and the 
emcee of peace with Eng- 
and. 





OSTON, 1939 convention city of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, is different from any other city in which a 
convention has been held. 

Boston, capital city of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, was founded over three hundred years ago by 
colonists who were willing to sacrifice all for a great 
ideal. The old town, situated at the head of Massachu- 
setts Bay, attracted settlers and rapidly became a city 
and the city a great modern manufacturing and com- 
mercial center. 

Those who attend the convention, June 18 to 22, will 
be thrilled with the points of interest they will be en- 
abled to see, just within walking distance of any hotel. 
It is claimed that no other city on the continent has so 
many points of historic interest within easy walking dis- 
tance as has Boston. 

Modern Boston is not merely a single city of 781,188 
people but while embracing a number of separate muni- 
cipalities, is a social and economic unit with a popula- 
tion of 2,307,897 whose interests are inextricably bound 
up with the business, banking, transportation and port 
© Abiove:: Municipal Bos: facilities of their common center. ae ; 
ton’s renowned . library at The Boston metropolitan area, defined in the 1930 
Copley, Squate, with “its 34 branches, has over United States Census as the Boston Metropolitan Dis- 
; , ,600, volumes on its shelves and an annual 7 P ‘ se 
Srclatinn of 3,000,000 Bowe. palow : State House, Beacon Street at head of trict, includes eighty cities and towns, has a land area 

use stands was originally called Trimount, of 1,022 square miles and includes all of Suffolk County 


later changed to Sentry Hill when used as a lookout and after erection of . 
the Beacon in 1634-5 received the name of Beacon Hill. and parts of Essex, Bristol, Norfolk (Turn to page 183) 
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First Meeting of the General Convention Committee 


Starting at head of table, lefe to right: District Governor Roy F. Cooke, 
General Chairman George A. Morin, International Trustee James P. Gal- tion Fred C. 
*. Tarbox, Secretary Wor- 
Radcliffe, Assistant Secretary Kiwanis International 
Dow, Advisory Chairman 
Entertainment Stephen R. Dow, Chairman 


lagher, Chairman District Headquarters Ernest 
cester club William C. 
George W. Kimball, Chairman Music Frank E. 
I idies 
Jewett, Chairman Information C. E. 
Shea, Chairman Railroad Transportation T. 


Boston 


HE Kiwanis Convention 

office, through which is 

transacted the routine 
busine of the Boston Con- 
vention, is open. 

Convention Manager QO. 
E. (“Pete’’) Peterson has 
his office set up and is in 
readiness to handle the 
volume of work which an- 
nually pours in by mail and 
otherwise The address is 
Kiwanis Convention Office 

807-8 Statler Bldg. 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Hotel 
tracts have been sent out 
from International Head- 
quarters and the procedure 
this year is in line with 
what has been successfully done in 
the past. 

A supply of hotel reservation con- 
tracts has been sent to the club sec- 
retaries throughout the entire organ- 
ization. Reservations are made on the 
contract forms and are forwarded by 
the club secretaries to the convention 
office. 

The reservations 


reservation con- 


must be made 


through the convention office and not 


Edmund P. Pringle, President 
Boston club George A. Turain, Chairman Decorations Mark R. Thompson, 
Chairman Cooperation J. Chester Crandell, Chairman Hotels Harold R. L 







Registration John V. Peterson. Not present 


Havey. 
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Io the extreme left The Statler Building (the right is Hotel Statler) wherein 


is located The Kiwanis Convention Office. 


directly with hotels. All requests for 
hotel accommodations must be accom- 
panied by a hotel guarantee deposit of 
$5.00 for each person for whom reser- 
vation is to be made. This applies to 
man and wife, $10.00 being required 
for their accommodations. Hotel guar- 
antee deposits are paid over to the hotel 
by the convention office when the as- 
signment is made and are refundable 
only under the terms indicated in the 









Dolby, Chairman Reception Theo. B. Gittings, Chairman President’s Recep- 
i >. Mitchell, Chairman Outings Wm. W. Drummey, Chairman 
Dance Heman J. Pettengill, Jr., Chairman District Attendance Lieutenant 
Governor Francis A. East, District Secretary Russell L. Norton, Chairman 
Ladies’ Entertainment Mrs. Marie Murray and Convention Manager O. E. 
were: Chairman Halls and Equipment Albert C. 
Hawkins, Chairman Golf Austin M. Rau, Chairman City Transportation Wm. H. Gleason, Chairman Pub 
licity Allen H. Wood, Chairman Main Feature Everett W. Ireland, Chair- 
man Ministers Herbert L. Crowley, and Chairman Police Courtesy Clayton 


Convention Office Opens 


reservation contract. These 
terms are to the effect that 
eancellations may be made 
up to and including mid- 
night, Thursday, June 1, 
after which no cancellations 
will be accepted with the 
assurance that the hotel 
guarantee deposit can be 
returned. 

The Boston hotels will 
not accept direct reserva- 
tions. 





It will be the aim of the 
Hotels Committee to assign 
delegates from any given 
district to the same hotel 
so far as allowed through 
assignment of rooms in 
chronological order of re- 
ceipt of reservations. Early reserva- 
tions help keep district delegates to- 
gether. Any special requests made in 
connection with reservations will re- 
ceive the careful consideration of the 
Hotels Committee. First assignment 
of rooms will be made Monday, April 
10. The Hotels Committee will make 
the assignment in the order in which 
reservation requests are received. 

“On to Boston” Committees are 
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You'll Hear Them itn Boston 


NTRODUCING two of the outstand- 

ing speakers who will feature the 

program at the twenty-third annual 
convention of Kiwanis International to 
be held in Boston, June 18 to 22. 

W. J. Cameron, Dearborn, Michigan, 
and Dr. Daniel Alfred Poling, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, are announced by 
Chairman Clarence L. Conner of the 
International Committee on Conven- 
tion Program as being among those 
speakers definitely pledged to appear 
during the Boston sessions. 

W. J. Cameron has a world-wide rep- 
utation for his addresses and his writ- 
ings. He has a fine sense of the value 
of words and a genius for translating 
ideas and policies into simple, easily 
understood English. He has a keen ana- 
lytic mind and the courage to say what 
he thinks. Since 1918 he has had a 


working diligently in each of the 
twenty-nine districts of Kiwanis Inter- 
national and extreme interest in the 
Boston Convention is being reported 
from every one of the districts. The 
usual special trains are being worked 
up and many motorcades are in the 
process of development. Air passengers 
will be more numerous than ever. It has 
been very interesting to watch the de- 
velopment of air transportation to Ki- 
wanis International conventions. Not 
so very many years ago when it was 
known that a delegate was planning to 
come by air there would be a battery 
of photographers and newspaper re- 
porters on hand with the publicity com- 
mittee of the convention and a group 
of International officers. Now it just 


position of trust and influence with the 
Ford Motor Company. For the last four 
years he has been a speaker on the 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour, and edi- 
torial comment in the leading publica- 
tions of the country and thousands of 
letters to the Ford Motor Company at- 
test that these talks are a powerful and 
stabilizing inflvence in American life. 
Prior to 1918 he was an editorial writer 
on the Detroit News, many of his edi- 
torials being reprinted, quoted in Con- 
gress and copied into the Congressional 
Record. An article, “Farm and Indus- 
try,”’ which appeared in the December 
1938 issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 
attracted widespread favorable atten- 
tion. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, minister of re- 
ligion, leader in civic movements, coun- 
selor of philanthropists, editor, novel- 


SERRE eect _<c_ coae 


means an assignment by the chairman 
of the automobile and reception com- 
mittees. Hundreds use the airways. 
Kiwanians are asked to consult their 
railroad agents as to the best rates 
available. In almost every case special 
rates hooked up with the New York 
World’s Fair will be available. The 
chairman of the “On to Boston” Com- 
mittee of your district will make such 
rates known to you. There are summer 
excursion rates, World’s Fair rates, 
rates good for varying lengths of time. 
There are combination rates for those 
who attend both the California and 
New York fairs. Stop-overs are per- 
mitted and exceptional inducements 
are offered by railroads. Bus lines have 
worked out special rates, routes and 


ist, radio speaker and friend of youth 
is a dynamic figure in American life. 
He will speak at the opening session 
of the convention Sunday Evening, 
June 18, the Sunday Evening Religious 
Musicale. Dr. Poling has achieved a fine 
reputation as a speaker. His person- 
ality is magnetic, his message friendly 
and thoughtful and audiences in every 
state, in many Canadian cities and 
overseas have rejoiced in his unforget- 
table challenge to the best that is in 
them. He has authored, besides several 
volumes of powerful sermons, three 
novels, “The Furnace,” “The Heretic,” 
and “John of Oregon.’”? He has served 
as president of the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches and in numer- 
ous other religious relationships. He is 
minister of the Baptist Temple, Phila- 
delphia. 


stop-over and side-trip inducements. 

Many hundreds will motor and enjoy 
the fine highways of New England and 
take advantage of the vacation possi- 
bilities of the states in Boston’s neigh- 
borhood. There are beaches and for- 
ests, log cabin camps and some of the 
world’s most magnificent resort hotels 
scattered through the White and Green 
mountains. Rugged coast lines and 
beautiful pastoral scenes enchant the 
visitor. 

But be sure of your hotel reserva- 
tion. Make your reservation early. The 
Hotels Committee, the convention man- 
ager and the convention office attachés 
are anxious to take care of the very 
important assurance of comfort—the 
hotel reservation and assignment. 
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UM & ABNER, noted team of 
radio humorists and rural 
storekeepers, are going to 

look into this business of voca- 

tional guidance, one of the ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis Internation- 

al for 1939. 

The two stars of the coast- 
to-coast program announce that 
they will devote most of their 
broadcast on March 10 to that 
phase of Kiwanis activity. The 
special program has been ar- 
ranged in coéperation with the 
Headquarters of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

“I grannies, them is purty 
big words,” Lum. “But 
when you tear ’em down to 
where Abner can understand 
‘em, they still mean sompin 
mighty fine. If I could’a got some Ki- 
wanian to give me guidance when I 
was a youngun, there ain’t no tellin’ 
how fur I’da went, bein’ natural smart 
to begin with.” 

Lum & Abner are heard over the net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System each Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday night at 7:15 eastern standard 
time, 6:15 central standard time, 9:15 
Rocky Mountain time and 8:15 Pacific 
Coast time—the latter two through 


re bi oadcasts. 


Says 


Kiwanis members are asked to pass 
the word along, at their luncheons or 
elsewhere, that lovable’ old 
cronies from Pine Ridge, Arkansas, will 
go into vocational guidance and its 
promotion by Kiwanis International in 
considerable detail. 

Most regular listeners to the Lum & 
Abner program since its beginning 
eight years ago picture the pair as 


these 


typically rural characters, kindly, gen- 
erous, with a strain of backwoods hu- 
mor running through their conversa- 
tion. And so they are, made up for 
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Lum & Abner Air Views in 





the parts—Lum tall and gangly, with 


twinkling eyes and a straggly mus- 
tache, Abner wizened, caustic-tongued, 
spectacles on his nose and thin whis- 
kers adorning his chin. 

Off the air, however, Chester Lauck 
and Norris Goff, who play the parts of 
Lum & Abner, are far from their radio 
portraits. Lauck is 36, a slender six- 
footer, with blue eyes and black wavy 
hair. Goff, four years younger, is five 
inches shorter, a bit more stocky, with 
curly brown hair and blue eyes. Both 
resemble successful young business or 
professional men a good deal more 
than they match dialers’ conceptions 
of Lum & Abner. 

Indeed, both 
down in Mena, Arkansas, when they 
first broke into radio in 1931. They 
were entertaining friends and having 
a good time themselves with a black 
face act they had worked up. One day 
a radio station manager in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, called them up and asked 
that they take part in a benefit broad- 
cast. 


were business men 


Special Kiwanis Broadcast 


By COY WILLIAMS 


M@ These young chaps pictured above go into 

character as shown below when they put Kiwanis 
International's vocational guidance activity into 
their Lum and Abner radio routine on March 10. 


They went over, only to find 
to their consternation that 
there were already four other 
blackface acts billed ahead of 
them. They didn’t feel that an- 
other such act was going to be 
too well received by the audi- 
ence, so they got together hur- 
riedly in a corner and decided 
to imitate country characters 
around Mena. But they hadn’t 
thought of a name for the new 
act and when the announcer 
asked for it, Lauck grabbed at 
the first country name he could 
think of and said he was ‘‘Lum.”’ 
Goff chimed in with “Abner,” 
and thus was born “Lum & Ab- 
ner,’’ destined to become one 
of the most popular and best- 
loved acts in radio. 

Since that time Lum & Ab- 
ner have never been off the air 
except for short vacations. They 
soon had a sponsor in the Quak- 
er Oats Company. Later they 
broadeast for the Ford Motor 
Company, Horlick’s Malted Milk Cor- 
poration and, at present, for General 
Foods, in the interests of Postum. 

Both boys are natives of Arkansas 
and one of their closest friends is Dick 
Huddleston, who really lives and runs 
a general store down in Pine Ridge. He 
is the only script character who exists 
outside the fertile brains of the two 
artists. And even he never appears on 
the show in person. He is portrayed by 
Goff, who takes the parts of Dick Hud- 
dleston and Squire Skimp, as well as 
that of Abner. Lauck plays Lum, 
Grandpappy Spears and Cedric Wee- 
hunt. All other incidental characters 
are taken by one or the other. 

In addition to playing the parts, 
Lauck and Goff write all the scripts 
themselves on the day of the broad- 
casts, usually finishing five or ten min- 
utes before time to go on the air. Their 
show is never rehearsed. 

Pine Ridge today is a little village 
in the Arkansas mountains 16 miles 
from Mena (the county seat mentioned 
(Turn to page 181) 
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My Personal Page 


DAY LILIES 


solutely agreed. There is one thing about which we 
never quarrel. 

She loves to talk. 

I love to listen to her. 

Even at a couple o’clock in the morning when I come 
home from a poker game, she loves to talk, and I love to 
listen. She can discuss my conduct for a half or three 
quarters of an hour, and never repeat herself. I get abso- 
lutely lost in admiration of her vocabulary. 

The other afternoon she went to the Garden Club, and 
there she heard a lady talk about lilies. I think they were 
day lilies. They were brought to Europe by the early ad- 
venturers into Asia, some five hundred years ago, and 
probably came to this continent on board the Mayflower. 

Settlers coming into this new world, brought with them 
the bulbs which had made their gardens so beautiful at 
home. They wanted beauty around them on this continent, 
where they were told there was little but Indians and buf- 
faloes. 

They planted these bulbs in their gardens from Cape 
Hatteras to Cape Cod. And all along that coast today, day 
lilies grow wild. Heavy rains and consequent erosion 
washed the little bulbs out of the ground and down into the 
ravines, and from the ravines to the streams which washed 
them into still new territory. They became escapes and 
were known as wild lilies. 

The second generation from these homes inherited the 
love of adventure which had brought their parents to this 
new land. They packed their wagons and moved on west, 
the women again taking bulbs of the day lilies with them to 
add beauty to their new homes. 

Across the great Smoky Mountains they moved, settling 
here and there, and again planting their lily bulbs. 

Yet again they moved westward over the three great 
trails, stopping and planting where they settled. Some 
were massacred by Indians, who stole everything they had 
of value and drove off the stock, but the lily bulbs, being 
valueless to the savages, were left to grow up among the 
very bones of those who had brought them west. 

Today there are three great belts of these lilies across 
the United States, clearly marking the three great trails 
which the wagon trains of those pioneers traveled. They 
not only made history as they traveled, but they left behind 
them those beautiful lilies which escaped, became accli- 
mated, and are now no less than native wild flowers mark- 
ing the paths the settlers took. 

Little credit for all this can be given to the men of those 
pioneer days. The credit goes to that love of beauty which 
has characterized womankind from the day the first cave 
woman wrapped a leopard skin around herself and stuck 
a green parrot feather in her hair. 

These spots of lilies which constitute each belt escaped 
from little gardens near those first sod and log houses. 
They escaped from the scenes of great tragedies where en- 
tire families were wiped out. But although those people 
have all passed behind the great veil which separates time 


T state is one subject on which my wife and I are ab- 


By ROE FULKERSON 
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and eternity, the beauty they loved still blossoms annually 
to make the world a more beautiful place in which to live. 

My wife told me all of this, and as she has a better vocab- 
ulary than memory, many of the details as I am retelling 
them to you, may be inaccurate, and others may be lost en- 
tirely, just as many of those lily bulbs were lost. But the 
main thought remains, as the beauty of those lilies re- 
mains to mark the paths of those beauty loving pioneer 
women. 

No man or woman ever lived who did not leave something 
behind to mark the pathway of his life. He left love and 
happiness, he left trees and flowers, he left a character 
which the young men who contacted him would remember 
and emulate. 

A bill collector went to a house and asked to see Jim 
Retherford. Mrs. Retherford explained that Jim was dead 
and buried. “I am mighty sorry to hear that,” said the col- 
lector. ‘‘What was the complaint?” “There was no com- 
plaint!” sighed the widow. “Everybody was satisfied.” 

Of course there are a few Jim Retherfords in the world. 
They leave nothing behind which is a credit to them, or an 
inspiration to the people who contacted them. Fortunately, 
such men are rare. 

When I think of the hundred thousand Kiwanians on this 
continent, and their more than thirty-five thousand annual 
activities, I realize that when our organization began its 
march across and up and down this continent, we, too, like 
those early settlers who left trails of day lilies behind them, 
are sowing deeds of kindness which will leave behind us a 
blanket of beauty that will live long after we are gone. 

Every under-privileged child we help is not only better 
off in a material way, but he has seen an example of un- 
selfish service in Kiwanis which, like a lily bulb dropped by 
the way, will blossom again in help to another unfortunate. 

Every town in which Kiwanis functions is planting deeds 
of kindness in public parks, in Scout cabins and in fresh air 
camps, and these will go on blossoming year after year, 
until those who are now being benefited by them will some 
day remember their own experience and continue the good 
work in the name of Kiwanis. 

I like to think of us as I think of those old pioneer women 
doing their bit to make this a happier world in which to live. 
With their lily bulbs, they taught their children to appre- 
ciate the beauty of nature. I like to believe that by the 
kind acts we are planting, we are teaching a lot of under- 
privileged youngsters an appreciation of a helpful life. 

As surely as a lily bulb will blossom, die down and blos- 
som again each succeeding generation, increasing itself in 
bulbs and flowers year after year, just as surely will the 
kind acts of Kiwanis blossom again generation after gen- 
eration, increasing with the years. 

I believe I told you before that I like to hear my wife 
talk. 

I repeat it, even though I would rather hear her talk 
about day lilies than listen to what she has to say about 
poker and poker players when I get home from a game at 
two in the morning. 
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Joseph G. Prance Dies 





A recent photograph of Joseph G. Prance. 


HERE were two great gatherings 

of Kiwanians assembled to honor 

Joseph G. Prance during the first 
two months of 1939. 

The first was held in Detroit, January 
19, the celebration of the twenty-fourth 
birthday of Kiwanis International. At 
the head of a small raised table immedi- 
ately in front of the speakers’ table sat 
Joe Prance, widely known and loved as 
Kiwanian Number One. With Joe and 
Mrs. Prance were five other original 
Kiwanians and their wives. In the 
glare of spotlights Joe cut a 24-candled 
cake and the throng sang “Happy Birth- 
day to You.” It was a great, happy 
crowd. International President Hatfield 
and Secretary Parker were present. 
There also were present the Council of 
Past District Governors of Michigan. 

The second great gathering was held 
February 24 at 82920 Redford Road, 
Birmingham, Detroit. Five of the six 
original Kiwanians were there. Past 
and present International officers in- 
cluding Secretary Fred Parker were 
there. The Council of Past District 
Governors of Michigan were present. 
They were the honorary pall bearers. 
Dr. Arthur W. Ratz, pastor of the Fort 
Street Presbyterian Church, Kiwanian, 
had charge of this meeting. The body 
of Joseph G. Prance was taken to near- 
by Acacia Park cemetery for interment. 

From the time Joe Prance and Allen 
S. Browne, organizer, met in December 
1914 until illness sent him to Jennings 
Hospital, Joe Prance performed many 
services in Kiwanis. He was president 
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in Detroit 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


@ Fails to recover from opera- 

tion which was decided upon 
when he did not properly re- 
spond to treatment. He was 
fifty-eight years old. 


of his club, governor of the Michigan 
District of Kiwanis and served either 
as a member or chairman of just about 
every committee of his club. He was 
privileged to watch the growth of Kiwa- 
nis throughout all of the days of its 
existence. 

Joe always felt that the greatest 
working honor bestowed upon him was 
the appointment as chairman of the 
General Convention Committee of the 
Detroit Convention in 1932. Here it 
was that Joe’s friends felt he had been 
able to render his greatest Kiwanis 
service. He was general chairman of 
a convention scheduled at a time when 
the greatest of care and skill and the 
virtues of exceptional leadership were 
required. Things were not bright in 
1932. Kiwanis membership in club, 
district and throughout the organiza- 
tion had shrunk. Joe’s task, especially 
from a district attendance standpoint, 
was a difficult one. The Detroit area 
was seriously affected by adverse busi- 
ness conditions. 

The tailoring business in which he 
had been engaged for 35 years needed 
a great deal of attention. Joe was a 
tailor who catered to distinguished and 
exacting men of affairs. Still he was 
willing to make the sacrifice which ac- 
ceptance of the chairmanship of the 
general convention committee carried. 
He gave unstintingly of the time, pa- 
tience and effort necessary to make this 
convention one of outstanding impor- 
tance and significance. 

Many will remember the simple, hon- 
est little address of welcome which Joe 
gave to the opening session of this De- 
troit Convention. In effect he welcomed 
Kiwanians “back home” and said “we 
knew you would come.” Many also 
will remember that Past International 
President Ray Crossman, after express- 
ing appreciation of Joe’s fine welcome 
said, “I can truthfully say out of a long 
personal and delightful friendship with 
him (Joe Prance) that his life and his 
continued activities in our organization 
epitomize the very heart and soul of 
Kiwanis.” Joe rightly regarded this as 


a very fine compliment. 

The writer of this humble article had 
a long visit with Joe on February 16, a 
few days after he had been taken to the 





Joe in convention chairman pose. 


hospital. We were the Convention 
Manager in 1932 when Joe was General 
Chairman. No two men work much 
closer than a convention manager and 
a general chairman. We were privi- 
leged to work with Joe many hours 
every day from January to July of the 
year 1932. We were privileged to share 
his fine home life and to know his loyal 
wife, Ruth. Many were the convention 
problems that had to be solved and 
many were the occasions for long hours 
and overtime work. Joe wanted to 
settle things as it was executively de- 
sired that they be settled. He wanted 
“International to be satisfied, always.” 
We were paid for being convention man- 
ager. Joe gave his services voluntarily 
and never once did he dodge a conven- 
tion responsibility, a motor trip that 
might mean a return at 4 a.m., a speech 
at an inter-club or divisional meeting 
or a committee conference. Early morn- 
ing, late night, week days, Sundays and 
holidays found Joe ready to travel any- 
where, to set aside his personal plans 
or to rearrange his business schedules. 
He was ready to give what it took to 
put over that 1932 convention. We 
talked a long time about the convention 
at that visit at the hospital, February 
16. He talked also of the early days of 
Kiwanis and the early problems. He 
planned many more Kiwanis services. 

“T’ll be seeing you,” said Joe when we 
shook hands there in Room 208, “say 
hello to the gang in Chicago.” 

“Goodbye Joe,” we said, “see you 
soon.” 
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THROUGH CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGNS 


HE Annual Clean-Up Campaign in Chicago conducted 

by the 500,000 pupils of the high schools and elementary 

schools through their own organization is a foremost 
activity in this civic field in the United States or Canada. 

The exceptional results in leadership and citizenship train- 
ing in addition to the extensive clean-up work accomplished, 
commend this activity to other towns and cities. The plan 
and its methods are readily adaptable to any community, 
large or small. 

In addition to the purpose of the campaign to accomplish 
improvement in community housekeeping the fundamental 
purpose and that which makes the campaign supremely 
worth while, is its contribution to the character development 
of the pupils and their training in leadership and citizenship. 

The fundamental reason for this Chicago Clean-Up Cam- 
paign providing these exceptional training results is the 
fact that it is planned and managed by the pupils through 
their own organization. It is not a campaign conducted by 
adults in which the pupils participate. The Chicago High 
School Clean-Up League, made up of representatives from 
the high schools, is the central pupil organization in general 
charge of the campaign. Under this league there are related 
campaign committees in the 37 high schools in charge of the 
campaign in their respective areas and these committees in 
turn tie in corresponding committees in the 332 elementary 
schools. The codperation of parochial schools is also sought. 

There is, however, adult guidance. The Community Serv- 
ice Committee of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
sponsors the campaign of the pupils, giving them assistance 
in their plans and activities. Also in each school a teacher 
is assigned as sponsor to give further guidance and help to 
the pupils. But the pupils conduct the campaign. 

The campaign is carried on intensively in a period of two 
weeks in April and yet increasingly interest and activities 
in clean-up are spread throughout the year. Another sig- 
nificant result of the campaign is that the pupils develop a 
consciousness that makes them alert to other community 
needs. A fine example of this is the leadership given by 
one of the high schools in the interests of below-par health 
of the pupils and families and the inadequate housing fa- 
cilities in their area under the slogan “Better Health, 
Better Housing for Better Living.” The organized pupil 
forces undoubtedly will more and more undertake additional 
projects in meeting vital neighborhood problems. 

Through the enlistment efforts of the pupils there is 
secured for the campaign the codperation of many civic and 
service organizations including Kiwanis, women’s clubs, 
newspapers, metropolitan and local, radio stations, movie 
houses, Parent-Teacher Associations, the Lighting Institute, 
Chicago Surface Lines, the Chicago Elevated Advertising 
Company, the Board of Health, Bureau of Streets, Fire and 
Police Departments, and the many branches of the Chicago 
Public Library. The art, music and dramatic departments 
and the administrative officers of schools also codperate. 

The interest and support of the public are cultivated by 
about every possible type of publicity. In the last campaign 
many articles and pictures appeared in the metropolitan and 
local newspapers, “trailers” were shown in 77 movie houses, 
2,313 campaign talks were given, 850 original campaign 


plays were written and acted, 110 community parades were 
arranged, several thousand letters were written to public 
officials, storekeepers, parents, householders, 400 posters 
were placed on “L” platforms, the design being made by a 
high school pupil, 3,740 campaign cards were displayed 
in street cars, 138,052 posters were distributed in store 
windows, etc., and 51 broadcasts were given over radio 
stations. 

Significant practical results are accomplished under the 
slogan “Clean-Up, Paint-Up, Light-Up.” In the last cam- 
paign the record was 7,281,644 cleaning, painting, lighting, 
planting and repairing jobs reported, as follows: Cleaning, 
5,072,732; Painting, varnishing, wallpapering, 944,792; 
Lighting (new equipment, replacement, etc.) 568,991; 
Repairing, 465,955; Planting, 221,274; Miscellaneous, 
7,900. 

Most interesting and inspiring are the Achievement Re- 
port Books prepared by the various schools, recording and 
illustrating their campaign activities. The high school com- 
mittees submit comprehensive records of the campaigns in 
their areas and the elementary schools submit reports of 
lesser size concerning the work accomplished in their locali- 
ties. These are remarkable compilations. The Report Books 
of the last campaign contained some 30,000 pages of written 
and pictorial matter presenting the campaign organization 
plan of the school, the codperation secured, types of publicity 
developed, and the statistics of the cleaning, painting, light- 
ing, planting, repairing jobs accomplished. 

To stimulate the interest and efforts of the pupils in the 
campaign the Community Service Committee of the Associ- 
ation of Commerce provides certain awards determined on 
th. basis of the Achievement Report Books submitted. There 
are sectional awards for both high schools and elementary 
schools in each of five sections of the city and there is an 
all-city award for the high schools and another for the 
elementary schools. There are also first and second awards 
of scholarships in the poster contest for high school pupils. 

The campaign concludes with a remarkable exhibit and a 
large special luncheon at which the awards are made. The 
exhibit is at a central point for a period of several weeks 
and consists of the Achievement Report Books, posters, 
dioramas, publicity and promotional material developed by 
the pupils, ete. 

It is obvious that the building up and maintenance of 
such a comprehensive organization with such a wide variety 
of methods and relationships provide most unusual opportu- 
nities for the development of effective leadership on the part 
of the pupils. The campaign offers also many ways to stimu- 
late the use of the specialized talent of pupils in writing, art 
work, public speaking, dramatics, music, ete. But above 
all the campaign inspires an interest in and devotion to the 
community and gives practical training in the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 

Why not try this “youth training through clean-up cam- 
paigns” in your community? 
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NEXT JUNE 
NEXT June a great misfortune is go- “$ 


ing to happen to your town; a great 
economic The finest group of 
potential citizens is going to leave like 
a flock of wild geese headed north in 
the spring. 

This annual exodus has been going 
on for years. In the last twenty years, 
more young people have moved out of 
your town than are now living in it. They have yielded to 
the lure of the unknown, not realizing that distant hills 
look greenest only because they are distant. 

The big cities with their many amusements and many 
industries, have taken away these young people, and no or- 
ganized effort has ever been made to save them for the 
town. So they leave for parts unknown. 

All generalizations are erroneous, including this one. But 
it is a fact that the best of the crop of high school and col- 
lege graduates are the ones most likely to go, leaving the 
less ambitious, the less venturesome, the less capable ones 
at home to be the future business and professional people 
of the town. 

There is no better Kiwanis work than a survey of the 
high school class and the college seniors now, to find out 
what their plans are. If those plans are to take them out of 
town, there should be an organized effort to sell them on 
the superior advantages of staying at home where they are 
known, and where their chances of success are better than 


waste. 





TH 


5 
Ui ud BIG CITY 7) 


any place in the world. 
Worthwhile work can be done along these lines if a real 
effort is made. 
a 


s the agony of realizing the superiority of an- 


othe y. 


IS YOUR CLUB A FATHER? 


HIS world offers 

to that of parenthood. The man who 
brings a son or a daughter into the 
world, gets a new and better slant on 
life. 

The 
brings a more serious perspective and 
a more studious outlook on the world in 
general. We are careless about our- 
selves and our until we realize that our child is 
watching us and doubtless using us as a model for his own 
life. 

Anything which is true of a single individual is equally 
true of a group of individuals. All the things which are true 
of parenthood in a man are true of a Kiwanis club which 
has become a father. The young club which has been fa- 
thered becomes a care which makes the older club take a 
broader and better view of Kiwanis. It makes the parent 
club a better club. 

There are few clubs in the United States or Canada which 
could not father a new club if care was taken to look around 


E wey 


few joys equal 


responsibility of parenthood 





actions 
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EDITORIALS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


for club possibilities. There is a town nearby which would 
support a Kiwanis club, and assuming the responsibilities 
of sponsoring and organizing that new club will revive in- 
terest in the older club 

Just as there are happy visits between a child and its 
father, so also are there happy visits between a Kiwanis 
parent and its Kiwanis child. Inter-club meetings take on 
a new interest between clubs which are parent and child. 
The close relationship which exists between all Kiwanis 
clubs is doubled between a sponsoring club and the club it 
sponsored. 

Take a look around you. Find a spot where Kiwanis can 
thrive, and become a Kiwanis father, realizing that you will 
add pleasure to your Kiwan’s life. 

4 


The h ighest price you can pay for a thing is to ask 
for it. 


A LIGHT AND A BUSHEL 


F THIS were a sermon instead of an 

editorial, its text would be a part of 
the sixteenth verse of the seventh chap- 
ter of Matthew, which reads, “Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works—.” 

Kiwanis is in no 
ciety, nor are its members characterized 
by extreme modesty. There is no rea- 
son why any good product should not be ethically publi- 
cized. Kiwanis work is good work. Kiwanis clubs are a 
good influence in any community. That same chapter of 
Matthew reminds us that men do not light a candle and 
put it under a bushel, but place it in a candlestick that it 
may give light to all who are in the house. 

Publicity is desirable for Kiwanis. Publicity can be had 
for Kiwanis. All that is needed is for some man or com- 
mittee of men to see to it that the publicity is obtained. 

Newspapers are hungry for news. Anything which af- 
fects the town in which they are published is news they are 
glad to print. But remember that it must be acts, not words, 
which are recorded. Publicity is easy for the club which is 
doing something for its home town. Most Kiwanis clubs 
are doing something, so the matter of publicity becomes a 
simple one. 


sense a secret so- 








First, if possible, have a representative from each news- 
paper present at the meetings. As a courtesy to these re- 
porters, have the club compliment their luncheon checks. 
Reporters are not overpaid, and this courtesy will be ap- 
preciated. 

If the situation is such that you cannot have reporter 
present, then let the publicity committee of the club write 
up the meeting and give the material to the newspapers. 

Newspapers are the best form of publicity, of course, but 
there are other desirable forms. Short announcements can 


often be obtained on local radio broadcasts, and coming 
events or past accomplishments can be told to the many 
radio listeners of the community. 

There is no better form of publicity than the Kiwanis 
road signs on the main highways leading into town. 


These 
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signs should have the day, place and hour of the meetings, 
of course, and above all they should be kept freshly painted 
and the posts erect. The effect of the leaning post and the 
battered sign is detrimental rather than beneficial. A club 
is judged by the signs it keeps. 

Let’s let our light so shine before men that they may 
know our good works. Let’s see to it that our publicity 
committee is on the job. Remember always that newspapers 
want something they can get their teeth into. Flowers to 
the living, in the way of meetings of appreciation to worth- 
while citizens, are just as good publicity as intended-to-be- 
constructive criticism of the city water works or the police 
department. 

& 
I see no need of it.”—Emer- 
son. 


“We grizzle every day. 


ITINERANTS 


OUR local merchant is a home own- 

er. Some realtor sold him his lots, 
some builder built his home, local lum- 
bermen, hardware men, plumbers and 
various other men sold the materials 
for that home. Your state, county and 
city gather taxes from him, and prob- 
ably charge him license fees to do busi- 
ness, 

His advertising is printed in local newspapers. He is a 
member and a contributor to local chambers of commerce 
and other civic organizations. At his place of business, he 
pays rent, and he employs local people as his clerks and 
assistants. 

If you buy from a local merchant, he is there every day, 
ready to make good on any guarantee, to right any mistake 
and to see to it that the things you purchase are all they 
were supposed to be. 

Your local merchant is a dependable, desirable citizen. His 
children are going to school with your children, and his 
taxes are helping to maintain the police department, the 
water department, the fire department and the sanitary de- 
partment of your city. 

Who is that itinerant salesman who rings your door bell? 
Most likely he is a man who does business only during the 
busy season in your town. The money you pay him is sent 
out of town. He pays neither taxes nor license fees. He 
contributes nothing to the welfare or the income of your 
town. More than likely, he will not be there when you dis- 
cover that the thing he sold you is of poor quality, ‘or 
not suited to the purpose for which it was purchased. 

The least thought on the subject would suggest that every 
Kiwanian request or demand that members of his family 
never buy anything from itinerants at the door. They rep- 
resent the most unfair competition to local merchants, and 
should not be patronized. 

There may be a few exceptions to this rule, but they are 
so rare that they are hardly worth mentioning. “Buy in 
the home town from the home merchant” is a rule which has 
in it the best interests of the town which gives you vour 
own living. 











& 


Wouldn’t every one be happier if we were as willing 
to divide our pleasures with others as we are to di- 
vide our sorrows? 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


HE lot of the professional politician 

is a sad one. He must sit straddle 
of the fence watching the straws to see 
which way the wind is blowing, and at 
the same time try to perform the diffi- 
cult feat of keeping his ear to the 
ground. 

Because a Kiwanis club represents a 
cross section of the best business and 
professional men in his town, he is particularly sensitive 
to any opinion expressed by such a club. 
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This means that the Kiwanis club in any town is a po- 
tential power for great good in the community in which it 
functions. Sad to relate, Kiwanis clubs have felt a bit of 
trepidation about expressing themselves in civic affairs, 
lest they “get into politics.” 

No Kiwanis club which has the best interest of its city 
at heart, can keep out of politics. There is no need to get 
into partisan politics. But from time to time matters arise 
which are not partisan politics, and into which a Kiwanis 
club can and should go. 

Bond issues, tax problems, health problems, adequate 
police and fire protection, and dozens of other matters which 
affect the well-being of the town should be taken up fearless- 
ly by Kiwanis clubs. Public servants, after all, carry our 
power of attorney, and are anxious to do what the greatest 
number of the best people want done. 

When matters of this kind come up, the club should turn 
itself into a public forum where the proponents and the 
opponents of proposed legislation affecting the tax payers 
can discuss the subject freely and frankly. 

Because an issue might increase taxation is no reason to 
suppose that it is bad, any more than it is to suppose that 
the issue which reduces taxation is necessarily good. The 
point is whether the increase or decrease will be to the 
best advantage of the city. 

Kiwanis should be a militant organization, fearlessly 
taking the side of right, and as fearlessly opposing graft, 
corruption, wasting of tax money and any other issue which 
adversely affects the citizenry. 

Public affairs committees more frequently err on the’ side 
of conservatism than on the side of radicalism. The great 
influence Kiwanis can wield should be harnessed up for the 
good of the community, if Kiwanis is to retain the good 
opinion of the people to which it is justly entitled. 


J 


There are more lawyers than doctors. There are 
more people who need doctors than need lawyers. 
This probably accounts for the ambulance chasing 

lawyers, and the high fees of the doctors. 


LET US GIVE THANKS 


F some naughty school child were to 

cut out a map of Europe and paste it 
on top of a map of the United States 
and Canada, it would make a compara- 
tively small patch. 

In that small patch, however, a dozen 
different languages are spoken. In 
comparison, the people of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois would each speak a differ- 
ent tongue. 

In that small patch there are wars and rumors of wars, 
much as if Alabama were about to hook up with Georgia 
to fight Tennessee, which was trying to mix Kentucky in the 
Silly, of course, but it is happening in Europe. 

Here on this continent we have two countries speaking 
the same.tongue, neither with the slightest animosity toward 
the other. Each state and province has justifiable pride in 
its own people, its own geography and its own achievements, 
but if any one should suggest that one province would 
threaten war with another, or one state would fortify its 
borders against another, the suggestion would be received 
with raucous laughter. 





iness. 


Peace. Prosperity. Friendliness. Happiness. All these 
we have, yet we are so familiar with them that it is difficult 
for us to realize that elsewhere people are ready to tear at 
each other’s throats; that dictators, war lords and tyrants 
are standing on the necks of their people, shaking fists at 
each other. 

We should drop down on our knees and give thanks that 
two oceans separate us from all this turmoil and all this 
suffering. God is good to us, and we should be thankful. 
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Major Murdock A. MacPherson. 


“The Canad 


In the interest of more complete unity in the Canadian 
Nation the International Committee on Public Affairs for 
Canada and the district Committees on Public Affairs for 
the Kiwanis districts of Western Canada and Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime arranged for a broadcast of addresses 
by informed and inspired speakers. Two very notable ad- 
dresses, strong with patriotic national spirit and the desire 
for unity were delivered by two Kiwanians, Premier Angus 


Speaking Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, Major MacPherson said in part: 


jrom 


444 ET us turn back the pages of his- 
tory and learn anew from the ex- 
periment of 1867. There were 
many difficulties, there was much by 
way of compromise. Bitter political 
feelings had to be forgotten and were 
forgotten and the Dominion of Canada 
came into being. By way of drawing 
inspiration from the past, by way of 
continued confidence in the British way 
of doing things it is not out of place 
here to remember that the British 
North America Act was finally passed 
at Westminster, section by section, 
representing not the draftsmanship of 
the British law officers, but the drafts- 
manship of the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion. Britain was prepared to enact 
and did enact that statute which the 
Canadian people through their repre- 
sentatives wanted. Thus was this na- 
tion created. 

“We have taken too much for 
granted in Canada as Canadians. We 
have had no need to fear the invasion 
of our homes by secret police. _ There 
has been no fear of being thrown into 
prison without right of trial. There 
has been the right to worship God as 
we will. We have assumed that with- 
out the necessity of any consuming 
passion in every day life on our 
part to the end that these privileges 
be maintained that they would con- 
tinue. We have been forgetful of the 
fact that all life means change. We 
must abandon this attitude of indiffer- 
ence and we must encourage, urge and 
stimulate a passionate interest in what 
our country stands for and further a 
readiness to make sacrifices in order 
that we may continue to think, speak, 
worship and associate freely. As a 


people we believe in orderly progressive 


ning, January 29. 


sented. 


change. We have been forgetful of 
the fact that democracy is the distri- 
bution of responsibility through the 
whole of the citizen body. It is self 
government through debate. The con- 
tinuance of democracy is based on tol- 
eration. 

“T am afraid we do not fully realize 
that the major problems for solution in 
Canada, those particularly which af- 
fect social security for the primary 
producer and the wage earner, those 
which affect finance and employment, 
can be grappled with only by the cen- 
tral government, and that by virtue of 
judicial decision the central govern- 
ment is precluded from dealing with 
these problems as they should be dealt 
with. Our first task therefore as Ca- 
nadians is, with a determination of 

(Turn to page 191) 


Speaking from Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Premier MacDonald said in part: 


i HE Dominion of Canada is now a 
union of nine provinces. It was 
created by a union of four prov- 

inces. The provinces did not cease to 

be political entities when they became 
parts of Canada. 

“T think that a distinction must be 
made between valid complaint by this 
or that section of the Dominion on the 
one hand, and a desire for disunity 
on the other. The mere fact that the 
people of one province or section of 
Canada feel that conditions under Con- 
federation are not satisfactory, and 
the further fact that they have given 
expression to these feelings are not 
to be taken necessarily as evidence of 
disloyalty to Canada or to the Confed- 
eration idea. What does beget disloy- 
alty and disunity is the existence of 
grievances which ought to be and 


Premier Angus L. MacDonald. 


ian Nation” 


L. MacDonald of Nova Scotia and Major Murdock A. Mac- 
Pherson, former provincial treasurer of Saskatchewan. 

The addresses were delivered over the national network 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation on Sunday eve- 


Excerpts from these two addresses are herewith pre- 


which might be redressed and are not, 
the prevalence of injustices not re- 
moved, though easily susceptible of 
elimination. The honest statement of 
legitimate grievances ought to be en- 
couraged rather than suppressed for 
surely it is only after the evil is rec- 
ognized and estimated that the remedy 
can be applied. 

“There are certain conditions in this 
country that have produced some dis- 
satisfaction. I place these under four 
heads. 

“First—At the time of Confeder- 
ation the primary problem seemed to be 
consummation of a union. In an ex- 
cess of zeal some of the advocates of 
union played upon the fears of the 
people while others held out hopes that 
since have been unrealized. The re- 
sult has been a developmnt in certain 
sections of Canada of a sense of un- 
just treatment. 

““Second—There were defects both 
of omission and of commission in the 
Constitution. This does not mean that 
the British North America Act is care- 
lessly or clumsily drawn but it is ob- 
vious that seventy years ago the condi- 
tions of today could not clearly be fore- 
seen. 

“Third—Apart from pre-Confeder- 
ation speeches and from the letter of 
the British North America Act itself 
there has been what may be called ad- 
ministrative grievances of one sort or 
another since confederation. There 
have been dissatisfactions with specific 
matters of government policy. 

“Fourth—Harsh and sometimes in- 
accurate statements made by persons 
in one part of the Dominion have pro- 
duced annoyances and resentments in 
other parts. 

“So much for the forces of disunity. 

(Turn to page 191) 
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Pullman Sees 
Them Through 


By J. D. LEWIS 
President, Kiwanis Club of Pullman, Washington 


it possible for twenty-six boys to go to college. 

The plan was first presented about three years 
ago by J. N. Emerson, recently elected governor of 
the Pacific-Northwest District. Governor Emerson, 
having in mind the program of the Spokane club of 
building a few houses every year and renting them 
to pensioned mothers at a very low rental, thought 
that a lot of these boys were getting to the point 
where they were ready for college, yet, there seemed 
to be no hope of sending them to college unless some 
assistance was made available for them. 

To begin with, the Spokane Kiwanis club found 
many pensioned mothers living in mean abodes, with 
little or no modern conveniences, washing and doing 
other things to eke out a living and rear their little 
brood. The county mothers’ pension was not enough 
to pay all of the necessary living expenses. So, the 
Spokane club began the construction of a group of 
small homes, never dreaming at that time that they 
would eventually build almost thirty. A great deal 
was done by the members themselves on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and it was not unusual to see a doctor 
or a highly paid surgeon working alongside a young 
$3,000 a year attorney nailing boards on the side of 
a house or helping with the flooring. Of course, this 
work brought the club members themselves closer to- 
gether than any other plan could have done. (See the 
September 1938 issue of The Kiwanis Magazine for 
the story of this wonderful project.) 


See 


Tie Pullman, Washington, Kiwanis club helps make 


Some of our members visited with the Spokane Ki- 
wanis club, and this club was very enthused over the 
idea of a college education for these boys whom they 
had helped rear. Governor Emerson had an oppor- 
tunity to make a splendid buy, and purchased a house 
for $1100. 





ES a STEN . Sie * 


@ Exterior view of the ‘‘Circle K House.’’ Two floors are visible here and there 
is one more on a lower level as the house is built on a steep hillside. 


He turned this over to the Pullman Kiwanis club 
on a long-term payment plan. The first year we had 
seven boys who paid $20.00 a month, and the next year 
we had eight or nine boys. This $20.00 a month paid 
their board and room and helped to amortize the Home 
over a period of years. As the amount of money taken 


(Turn to page 186) 




































@ Center: A portion of the main living room of the ‘‘Circle K House.’’ 


@Lower left: A study room. Each boy has a student desk of his own and an I.E.S. 
—- —_ 4 The rooms are nicely furnished, soft drapes cover the windows and 
the boys have decorated the walls with appropriate pictures. 


@ Lower right: Two of the boys are busy getting their lessons in one of the study 
rooms. 
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DISTRICT 











LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI- 
WEST TENNESSEE 


inter-club meeting 
that one held at Sheveport, 
Louisiana, when International Presi- 
dent H. G. Hatfield was guest speaker, 
Past International President O. Sam- 
uel Cummings introducing him. The 
introduction and address were broad- 
over Station KWKH. Delegates 
and visitors from the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Rayville, Monroe, West Monroe and 
Ruston, Louisiana; El Dorado, Arkan- 
Henderson, Tyler and Marshall, 
Texas; and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
were present, as well as representatives 
from the other civic clubs of Shreve- 
port—Rotary, Lions, Y.M.C.A., etc., also 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

George A. Meadows, immediate past 
president of the Shreveport club, was 
master of ceremonies. Leo J. Lassalle 
of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, immediate 
past district governor, spoke briefly 
and introduced Past International Pres- 
ident Cummings. Mayor Sam S. Cald- 
well extended greetings to the speak- 
ers and visitors and Dr. M. E. Dodd 
led the invocation which opened the 
dinner. 

Following 
officers 


N outstanding 
was 


cast 


Sas; 


President MHatfield’s ad- 
of the Shreveport club 


dress 


were installed by Past President Cum- 
mings. 
The largest attendance ever recorded 
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ACTIVITIES 














the 
Louisiana-Mississippi- 


at a mid-winter conference in 
history of the 
West Tennessee District greeted the 
new district officers at the meeting held 
in Jackson, Mississippi, on January 12. 
All but three of the thirty-one clubs in 
the district had representatives. Inter- 
national Trustee Charles B. Holman 
was the official representative of Ki- 
wanis International and inspired the 
conference with a most interesting ad- 
dress. 

The new district officers were in- 
stalled by Trustee Holman as follows: 
Frank A. Henderson, governor; L. 
Wells Nelson, secretary - treasurer; 
A. C. Vickery, Richard Denman, Haw- 
ley J. Gary and Ross C. Neill, directors. 

A well-balanced program including 
talks by the newly elected officers and 
committee chairmen coupled with the 
fellowship made the meeting a most en- 
joyable one. The Jackson club was host 
to the visiting Kiwanians at its regu- 
lar noon-day luncheon. Several new 
ideas were put into effect by Governor 
Henderson, including a Speakers’ Bu- 
reau, a District Historian and a Com- 
mittee of Past Governors. 

The district was honored by a visit 
from International President H. G. Hat- 
field, who attended an inter-club meet- 
ing and the annual installation banquet 
of the Kiwanis Club of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, on January 6. Past Interna- 
tional President O. Samuel Cummings 


of Dallas, Texas, introduced Interna- 
tional President Hatfield. 

Other inter-club meetings were held 
at Rayville, Monroe and West Mon- 
roe, Louisiana. xyovernor Henderson 
attended each of these meetings and in- 
stalled the officers. He also dedicated 
a Boy Scout hut at Monroe which was 
erected by the Kiwanis Club of Monroe 
on the property of the Louisiana Bap- 
tist Children’s Home. 


NEW ENGLAND 


HE below zero weather which marked 

the occasion of the presentation of a 
charter to the Kiwanis Club of New- 
port-Corinna, Maine, the first club in 
New England for 1939, was no deter- 
rent to a fine display of Kiwanis spirit. 
The event took place in Newport on 
January 26. 

Among the speakers were the Hon. 
Lewis O. Barrows, governor of Maine, 
who was welcomed into membership; 
District Governor Roy F. Cooke; Dis- 
trict Secretary Russell L. Norton; Past 
District Governor George A. Harrison; 
and Lieutenant Governor Raymond T. 
Adams of Division IX, as well as of- 
ficers of the new club and of community 
organizations. International Trustee 
James P. Gallagher gave the address 
of the evening. 

The mid-winter 
entire district was 


for the 
Hotel 


conference 
held at the 











A splendid inter-club banquet and installation of officers meeting was held at Shreveport, Louisiana. 


1937 President John Caylor of the Shreveport club; 


1938 Lieutenant Governor W. Regie Hatchell ; Chairman W. 





Guests of honor included: Back row, left to right— 


D. Cotton of the International Committee 


oa Achievement Reports; 1939 Lieutenant Governor Ross C. Neill; Immediate Past District Governor Leo J. Lassalle; 1939 President Dudley Isom of the 


Shreveport club; and Dr. 


M. E. Dodd, who gave the invocation. 


In the 


front row, left to right—Mrs. Sam S. Caldwell; Mayor Caldwell; Past Interna- 


tional President O. Sam Cummings; International President H. G. Hatfield; and 1938 President George A. Meadows of the Shreveport club. 
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Touraine in Boston, Massachusetts, on 
January 7. The morning session was 
given over to a conference of all those 
present, when each district committee 
chairman was given an opportunity to 
present his program for the year. Im- 
mediately following the noon luncheon 
the district officers were installed by 
International Trustee Gallagher. The 
inaugural address of the district gov- 
ernor was broadcast over one of the 
local radio stations. In the afternoon 
meetings were held of district com- 
mittees with sessions for presidents and 
directors and a separate session for sec- 
retaries. 

District Governor Cooke was honored 
at a testimonial dinner attended by 
representatives from many of the clubs 
in the district on January 23 at the 
Hotel Weldon in Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts. The affair was arranged by his 
home club of Orange. 

Divisional training schools have been 
conducted by all the lieutenant gover- 
nors and many have found them so 
worth while that frequent divisional 
conferences tied up with inter-club 
meetings are planned for the coming 
year. 

George Morin of Boston, former lieu- 
tenant governor, as general chairman of 
the Boston Convention Committee, has 
been active in contacting the various 
clubs of the district. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


AST June His Honor Judge Miller was 

appointed Judge of the County Court 
of the County of Lambon located in 
Sarnia, Ontario. At the time of his ap- 
pointment he was a practicing lawyer 
in Guelph, Ontario, and vice president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Guelph. In view 
of the fact that there are five service 
clubs in Sarnia and only one judge, it 
was somewhat difficult for a person in 
his position to become actively associ- 
ated as a member of one of the clubs, 
but Judge Miller’s love for the Kiwanis 
organization prompted him to accept 
an invitation to join the Kiwanis Club 
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A scene at the dinner-dance held at Fremont, Nebraska, at which District Governor William F. Zim- 
merman was installed. 


of Sarnia as an honorary member. 

In order to make the event outstand- 
ing an inter-club meeting was arranged 
and the program was built around the 
inception of Judge Miller into the club. 
Three judges from Port Huron, two of 
whom are Kiwanians, and four lawyers, 
all members of that club, attended the 
meeting and all took part in the cere- 
mony. Two of them presented to the 
three judges reasons why Judge Miller 
should be made an honorary member of 
the Sarnia club. The three judges 
passed favorably upon the application. 
One of the other lawyers expressed the 
concurrence of the Sarnia club in the 
decision of the court and the fourth 
presented the Kiwanis pin and a framed 
certificate to Judge Miller. 

The Sarnia club reports that this was 
an unusually successful inter-club meet- 
ing and that it assisted in the club’s 
endeavors to promote International good 
will. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


OUR hundred and fifty-seven Kiwan- 
ians and ladies were in attendance 
at the inaugural ball given for Dis- 
trict Governor William F. Zimmerman 
by his home club, Fremont, Nebraska. 
The event, planned by the Fremont 
club, took place in the city’s new munic- 
ipal auditorium which is finished in na- 





A_fine inter-club meeting was arranged when Judge M. A. Miller of the County Court of Lambton, 

third from left, front row, was made an honorary member of the Kiwanis Club of Sarnia, Ontario. 

Past District Governor Frank P. Dawson, member of the International Committee on Convention 
Program is at the extreme right, back row. 


tural wood and brick with draperies of 
deep blue. With a fine job of floral dis- 
plays and decoration it was an out- 
standingly beautiful place for the af- 
fair. A month of intensive work by six 
committees that took into their mem- 
bership all of the 70 members of the 
Fremont club, letters and visits to clubs 
within contacting distance built up in- 
tense interest and consequent atten- 
dance at the banquet and ball. 

Twenty-four of the fifty-four clubs of 
the district were represented at the 
banquet and there were representatives 
from every division of the district. The 
Rev. Frank A. Court of Waterloo, Iowa, 
was the banquet speaker and the toast- 
master was 1938 President M. C. Lefler 
of the Lincoln, Nebraska, club. Past 
International President Raymond M. 
Crossman of Omaha, Nebraska, in- 
stalled Governor Zimmerman. Immedi- 
ate Past District Governor William C. 
Jarnagin of Storm Lake, Iowa, pre- 
sented the governor’s home club ban- 
ner to 1938 President Arthur Baldwin 
of the Fremont club. District Secre- 
tary-Treasurer B. L. Holton presented 
the past district governor’s pin to Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Jarna- 
gin. Presiding over the entire affair 
was 1939 President John F. Rohn of 
the Fremont club. 

Distinguished guests in addition to 
the above named were Walter Rose of 
Auburn, Nebraska, chairman of the 
District Committee on Achievement Re- 
ports; Merle Jones of Beatrice, Ne- 
braska, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education; Ralph 
Swanson of Omaha, chairman of the 
Convention Host Committee; Alfred 
Christensen, Fremont, chairman of the 
District Committee on Inter-Club Re- 
lations; Henry Peterson, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, chairman of the District Commit- 
tee on Finance; Jack Ward, North 
Omaha, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Attendance; Elbert M. Prich- 
ard, Onawa, Iowa, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Conservation; Les- 
ter Berger, Sioux City, chairman of the 
District Committee “On-to-Boston”; Ed. 
C. Herring, Dundee, Omaha, chairman 
of the District Committee on Exhibits; 
Charles Bartcher, Denison, Iowa, lieu- 
tenant governor of Division IV; Otto 
H. Pehle, Omaha, lieutenant governor 
of Division V; Robert D. Latsch, Lin- 
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Twelve of the fifteen clubs in Division I of the Texas-Oklahoma District were represented at the 


annual training school held this year at Longview. 





This meeting was unusual in that the International 


president, a past International president, the district governor, a lieutenant governor and a former 
lieutenant governor were all present. Reading from left to right are: Immediate Past President J. 
Mortgomery of the host club; Past International President O. Sam Cummings; International President 


H. G. Hatfield; President H. C. 


Johnson, Longview; 


1938 Lieutenant Governor Raymond Robbins; 


District Governor G. Curtis Clark; and Lieutenant Governor Tom J. Wilbanks. 


coln, lieutenant governor of Division 
VI: R. L. Buchanan, Grand Island, Ne- 
braska, lieutenant governor of Division 
VII. 

There was splendid music by the a 
cappella choir of Midland College, of 
which Governor Zimmerman is dean. 
The Thure Wiedegren string ensemble 
also furnished music during the ban- 
quet. After the banquet the floor was 
cleared for dancing which was enjoyed 


the remainder of the evening. 


MICHIGAN 
THE Michigan District held its mid- 


winter conference in the Masonic 
Temple at Detroit on January 19. Dis- 
trict Governor Nelse S. Knudsen of 
Pontiac was the efficient commander- 
in-chief and he was ably assisted by 
District Secretary Forney W. Clement 
of Ann Arbor. 

An outstanding feature of the day 
was the big fellowship luncheon meet- 
ine with International President H. G,. 
Hatfield and International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker as guests of honor 
and speakers. Lieutenant Governor 
Robert M. Kay presided at the meet- 
ing and Claude A. Dock, former In- 
ternational trustee and past district 
governor, was the dynamic toastmaster. 

The 1989 district officers were in- 
talled under the direction of Past Dis- 
trict Governor Joseph G. Prance, chair- 
man of the Council of Past District 
Governors. He was assisted by Past 
District Governors Michael A. Gor- 
man, Donald A. Johnston, Nicholas S. 
Sichterman, William Chapman and Ben 
Dean. 

Immediate Past District Governor 
Gladwin H. Lewis was presented with 
a beautiful watch, the presentation 
speech being made by Frank L. Pierce, 
1938 lieutenant governor. 

Besides International President Hat- 
field and International Secretary Park- 
er, speakers included Thomas J. Hen- 
dra, Immediate Past District Governor 
Lewis, District Governor Knudsen, Dis- 
trict Secretary Clement, Ashley H. 
Clague, Past District Governor Dean, 


C. Wilford Wilson, chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Attendance, 
Marshall Reed, Walter W. Springer, 
Robert Bridges, former Trustee Dock 
and Howard L. Barker, 1938 lieutenant 
governor. 

All delegates to the conference and 
their ladies were invited to attend the 
big inter-club Kiwanis birthday party 
held in the evening of the same day. 


ALABAMA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Headland, Ala- 

bama, came officially into the fold of 
Kiwanis International at a charter 
night meeting which also served as an 
inter-club meeting and ladies’ night. 
Besides the members of the new club 
there were Kiwanians and ladies repre- 
senting the Kiwanis Clubs of Dothan, 
the sponsoring club, Ozark, Abbeville, 
Troy and Eufaula. 

The presentation of the charter by 
District Governor J. Theodore Jackson 
of Dothan with acceptance by Presi- 
dent John B. White of Headland was 
the high light of the evening. There was 
a splendid musical program and a spe- 
cial dancing number was _ presented. 
Lieutenant Governor G. R. Smith of 
Ozark presided at the meeting. 

The officers and directors of the Head- 
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land club are: President—John B. 
White; Vice President—T. B. Woods, 
Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer—R. A. Weeks; 
Directors—S. L. Burdeshaw, G. D. Hal- 
stead, W. F. Covington, Jr., S. O. Kelly, 
Francis J. Marshall, A. D. Walden and 
J. P. Wilson. 





FLORIDA 

LORIDA Kiwanians gathered nearly 

300 strong at Eustis for the annual 
mid-winter conference held January 15- 
16. It was one of the largest gather- 
ings ever recorded for the mid-winter 
event in the district and sounded a real 
note of confidence and appreciation to 
District Governor J. Newton Lummus, 
Jr., of Miami. 

Representing Kiwanis International 
was Trustee Mark Smith of Thomas- 
ton, Georgia, who has come to be a 
prime favorite in the Florida District. 
He conducted the installation of dis- 
trict officers in a fine manner at the 
Sunday night dinner which marked the 
opening of the two-day meeting. Eustis 
Kiwanians presented an award-studded 
program of afternoon golf to usher in 
the occasion. 

Inducted with Governor Lummus 
were six lieutenant governors—J. H. 
Spengler, St. Augustine; Ernest Met- 
calf, West Palm Beach; J. Burger Keen, 
Monticello; Harvey B, Craven, Lake- 
land; Leland F. Carlton, Tampa; and 
J. F. MacMillan, Cocoa. Charles F. 
Cushman, for many years secretary of 
the Miami club, was inducted as dis- 
trict secretary-treasurer. 

Not without many words of congrat- 
ulations for an outstanding job did Ki- 
wanians of the district let the admin- 
istration of 1938 District Governor 
Simeon R. Doyle of Tallahassee pass 
on. With Governor Simeon was 1938 
District Secretary-Treasurer Herman 
Kurz and in many ways it was a ban- 
ner year for Florida under their lead- 
ership. 

Monday’s program was_ devoted 
largely to reports by Kiwanians who 
head the 1939 district committees. Sel- 
dom has there been a more consistent 
array of speakers at any Florida Ki- 
wanis meeting who “rang the bell” with 
stirring messages. A leading report 
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District Governor J. Theodore Jackson, at right, presents the charter to John B. White, left, president 


of the Kiwanis 


lub of Headland, Alabama. 
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was given by Karl Lehman of Tavares, 
chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Publicity and chairman of 
the District Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations. 

The address of Dr. D. W. Daniel of 
Clemson College at the Sunday night 
gathering and the address by Ralph 
Ferrell of Miami, a former lieutenant 
governor at the Monday noon fellow- 
ship luncheon were penetrating mes- 
sages. Dr. Daniel, an outstanding edu- 


cator for 41 years, was a brilliant 
speaker. He said that Kiwanis is im- 


perative in helping to strengthen a cit- 
izenship today which will preserve our 
American institutions and ideals, Ki- 
wanian Ferrell said that Kiwanis 
stands for kindness, integrity, worship, 
assurance, neighborliness, industry and 
sincerity and without these pillars 
could not have endured and progressed 
for over two decades. 


CAPITAL 


HE Kiwanis Club of Milford, Dela- 

ware, was Officially launched on its 
voyage of civic work when it received 
its charter from District Governor 
Miles S. Reifsnyder. The ceremony 
was held in the Milford Community 
Building and was attended by about 200 
Kiwanians and ladies. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Harry B. King of Dover, Dela- 
ware, presided. The address of wel- 
come was made by Mayor H. J. Petty- 
john and the response was by President 
Melvin Hopkins of the Dover club, who 
also as president of the sponsoring club 
presented Milford with a bell and gavel. 
These were accepted by C. E. Wood of 
Milford. Presentations of the Ameri- 
can flag by the Wilmington club, the 
Canadian flag by the Seaford club and 
the Kiwanis banner by the Georgetown 
club were also made. 

In presenting the charter Governor 
Reifsnyder gave a splendid talk on the 
ideals and purposes of Kiwanis. The 
charter was accepted by President 
Thomas E. Jefferies, Jr. of the new 
club. Immediate Past President I. W. 
Mayerburg of Dover concluded the eve- 
ning’s speeches with an interesting talk 
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A scene at the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Milford, Delaware. 


on Kiwanis activities, past and present. 
The program was interspersed with fine 
musical selections and the evening was 
topped off with dancing. 

The officers and directors of the Mil- 
ford club are: President—Thomas E. 
Jefferies, Jr.; Vice President—Joseph 
S. Mach; Secretary-Treasurer—James 
K. Pettyjohn; Directors—Oscar S. Tay- 
lor, Fred C. Geyer, N. L. Windsor, Rus- 
sell R. Kirby, Joseph S. Lofland, Albert 
Peterman and James H. Gordon, 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


GROUP of more than 200 Kiwan- 

ians attended the charter night 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Iola, 
Kansas. Presiding at the meeting was 
1938 Lieutenant Governor Guy Keeler 
of Lawrence, Kansas. D. R. Alexander 
of Kansas City, Missouri, 1938 district 
treasurer, led some spirited singing 
with 1938 District Secretary Ferdinand 
Voiland, Jr., at the piano. Ronald E. 
Mangrum of Pittsburg, Kansas, 1938 
lieutenant governor ,was introduced and 
presented Iola with a bell and gavel on 
behalf of the co-sponsoring clubs, Pitts- 
burg and Lawrence. Other clubs in the 
division combined gifts of American 
and Canadian flags and road signs. J. R. 
Releford of Iola accepted the gifts. 


Joe C. Nemec of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, 1938 district secretary, read many 
congratulatory messages from Inter- 
national officers and clubs in the dis- 
trict. He expressed the sincere regret 
of 1938 District Governor Carroll Thi- 
bault of Little Rock, who was unable to 
attend because of serious illness. The 
introduction of the guests showed many 
past or present district officers in at- 
tendance, and 18 clubs represented. 
Alpha H. Kenna of Pittsburg, Kansas, 
1939 lieutenant governor, welcomed 
everyone most cordially. 

Harold G. Ingham of Lawrence, 1939 
district governor, made an impressive 
delivery of the charter which was ac- 
cepted by President Lute Northup of 
Iola. Howard T. Hill of Manhattan, 
Kansas, former International trustee 
and past district governor, made the 
principal address of the evening. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Pennsylvania District training 

school was held in Harrisburg late 
last fall, with 100 per cent attendance 
of lieutenant governors. The meeting 
was presided over by 1939 District Gov- 
ernor Fred L. Poulson of Coraopolis. 
Peter R. Weimer of Connellsville, 1938 
district governor, and 1939 District Sec- 
retary Charles W. Roll of Coraopolis 





To do honor to its new officers and directors the Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Ohio, each year conducts a president’s banquet and ball. 
was attended by more than 500 persons and numbered among 
District Governor Floyd Pfaff and Mrs. Pfaff; Immediate Past 


tal University and Mrs. Mees and the president and first lady o 


This year’s event 
rominent guests were Ohio’s newly elected governor, John W. Bricker, and Mrs. Bricker; 
istrict Governor Philip E. Auer and Mrs. Auer; District Secretary Pete Land; Lieutenant 
Governor Lawrence P. Mooney and Mrs. Mooney; former Lieutenant Governor Lawrence op 4 Head and Mrs. Head; Dr. Otto Mees, president of Capi- 


the Columbus Rotary Club. 
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also took an important part in the 
meeting. A carefully prepared agenda 
outlining all Interna- 


was followed, 
tional committee programs of activ- 
ities for 1939 and instructing lieuten- 


ant governors in their specific duties, 
discussing in general promotional plans 
for the district. 

On January 9 the district board of 
trustees convened in Harrisburg at the 
call of District Governor Poulson for 
the regular semi-annual meeting. There 
were 26 Kiwanians present, including 
a past district governor, all the lieu- 
tenant governors, two committee chair- 


men and the district secretary. The 
budget was approved. Preliminary 
plans were made for the 1939 Inter- 


national and district conventions. Com- 
mittee appointments were ratified. A 
resolution proposing additional activ- 
ity under the special objective, “Use of 
the Home,” was presented by Charles 
S. Donley of Pittsburgh, former Inter- 
national trustee and past district gov- 
ernor, and this received the unanimous 
approval of the board. 

Many items of district business oc- 
cupied the attention of the board of 
trustees throughout the entire day and 
the Pennsylvania District stepped out 
into the administrative year with well- 
laid plans and definite aims to promote 
the furtherance of Kiwanis in the Key- 
stone State. 


NEW YORK 
THE new Kiwanis Club of Williams- 
I 


yuurgh, Brooklyn, received its charter 
at a dinner-dance held in the Queens 
County Elks Club on January 12. Some 
150 Kiwanians and their friends gath- 
ered together for this happy occasion. 
Lieutenant Governor George J. Gross 
of Jackson Heights was the toastmaster 
of the evening. The invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. M. R. McDermott 
of the Williamsburgh club and follow- 
ing the dinner there was an address of 
welcome by Lawson Brown, secretary 
to the borough president of Brooklyn. 

The gong and gavel, a gift of the 
Kiwanis Club of Flushing, the sponsor- 
ing club, was presented by Immediate 
Past President George Schammel. The 
Kiwanis banner, a gift of the clubs of 
Division VIII, was presented by Ed- 
ward W. Warnke, 1939 lieutenant gov- 
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by the Kiwanis Club of Kingston, New York, in honor 
Kiwanians and ladies were present representing the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Kingston, Newburgh, Beacon, Poughkeepsie and Port Jervis. Left to right are: 
William Byrne, chairman of the committee in charge of the meeting; 1939 Lieutenant Governor Harry 
Hopper ; 1938 Lieutenant Governor Roger H. Loughran and 1938 President Paul Zucca of the host club. 


An inter-club dinner-dance was given recent! 
of 1938 Lieutenant Governor Roger H. Loughran. 





The above photograph was taken on the occasion of the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 

Highline, Seattle, Washington. Representatives from the following 18 clubs were present: Auburn, 

Ballard-Seattle, Bremerton, Buckley, Seattle, Enumclaw, Everett, Highline-Seattle, Issawuah, Kent, 

Monroe, North Central-Seattle, Portland, Snoqualmie, South Tacoma, University Seattle, West Seattle 

and Olympia. In the foreground are members of a Seattle high school who entertained with choral 
numbers. 














ernor of Division VIII. The American 
flag, a gift of the district, was present- 
ed by District Secretary Timothy W. 
Tinsley. International Trustee Frank- 
lin C. Haven was the speaker of the 
evening and he climaxed his talk with 
the presentation of the charter to Pres- 
ident Harold B. Pretlove of the Wil- 
liamsburgh club. 

The officers and directors of the Wil- 
liamsburgh club are: President—Har- 
old B. Pretlove; First Vice President— 


James A. Townsend; Second Vice Pres- 
ident—Harold P. Bender; Secretary— 
James H. Van Schoick; Directors—Her- 
bert A. Griffin, William G. Meyer, Wil- 
liam R. McDermott, Edward Wicht, 
Duncan A, Frazer, James J. Crawford, 
Cornelius W. Byrns and Cornelius J. 
Sager. 

The Sponsoring Committee from the 
Flushing club consisted of Frank Clark, 
chairman, George O. Niemann and Vic- 
tor H. Lupau. 





Above are some of the Kiwanians and ladies present at the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Williamsburgh, New York. 
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The Utah-Idaho District celebrated twent 


dinner-dance held at Salt Lake City. Charles E. 





years of growth at a 
“rat” 


Millikan of 


Los Angeles, California, former International trustee, was the guest 


speaker. 


The gentlemen above are: Immediate Past President Reed 


Stevens; Kiwanian Millikan (chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs) ; and President R. L. Irvine. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


FFICIALLY becoming the ninety- 

sixth club in the Pacific-Northwest 
District, the Kiwanis Club of Point 
Grey, Vancouver, B.C., received its 
charter at a colorful banquet-ceremony 
at Hotel Vancouver. Immediate Past 
District Governor Griffith I. Griffith 
of Pullman, Washington, presented the 
charter to President H. W. Reeder of 
the new club. Other officials taking 
part in the meeting were Ray I. Wise 
of Bellingham and Frederick E. Baker 
of Seattle, 1938 lieutenant governors; 
Lieutenant Governor Walter M. Walk- 

Victoria, B.C.; and District Secre- 
tary Harold C. Jones, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

The American flag was presented to 
the new club by President Maurice 
Waddilove on behalf of the Bellingham 
club, while the Union Jack was pre- 
sented by President Paul Murphy of 
New Westminister. The acceptance of 
the flags was made by Vice President 
C. G. Beeston. A speakers’ desk was 
presented by Past District Governor 
Harold Diggin of Victoria on behalf 
of that club, Kiwanian Diggin officiat- 
ing for President A. I. Curtis of Vic- 


The Kiwanis Club of Point Grey, 


toria who was unable to attend be- 


cause of illness. 
were presented by 
President Hedley 
J. Hipwell on be- 
half of Vancou- 
ver, the sponsor- 
ing club. These 
were accepted by 
Vice President A. 
W.-Greenwood. 
Greetings to 
the new club were 
given, on behalf 
of Kiwanis Inter- 
national by Inter- 
national Trustee 
R. George Mc- 
Cuish of Vancou- 


ver; on behalf of 
the district by 


District Secre- 
tary Jones; and 
on behalf of the 
sponsoring club 
by Immediate 
Past President 
Murray Blair. An 
excellent musical 
program was fur- 
nished by the 


16! 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of Rochester, Michigan, enjoyed a talk by 
Joseph E. Patten of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and had their finger 
prints taken to be placed in the FBI civilian files in Washington, D.C. The 
above picture shows some of the Kiwanians being fingerprinted. Reading 
from left to right: Ed Baldridge of Detroit, Mr. Patten’s assistant; Harold N. 
Coulter; Zach Boeberitz; 1938 President George Martin and Mr. Patten. 


Vancouver Kiwanis Glee Club, under 


A gong and gavel the direction of J. C. Welch. 











The Kiwanis Club of Spokane, Washington, celebrated its eighteenth anni- 

versary at an inter-club meeting at which there were in attendance present and 

ast district officers. Pictured here, left to right, front row, are: E. K. 

arnes, 1939 treasurer of the Spokane club; Elan Sweney, 1939 club oo 

dent; and Otto Warn, 1938 club president. "Back row: . Emerson, 1939 

district governor; Oscar Nelson, 1939 lieutenant governor; and A. H. ‘Syver- 
son, 1939 club secretary. 





Vancouver, B.C., received its charter at colorful dinner-dance. 
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International Committee Suggestions 





MUSIC 


3Y¥Y FRANK STAIGER 


Chairman of Committee 


HE Committee on Music desires to 

help you carry out a constructive and 
interesting program during that part 
of the year that lies ahead of us. Here 
is something to do this month: 

1. Present at least one member of 
your club in a musical number. 

2. Bring in at least one guest mu- 
sician to appear on your program. Here 
is something to try this month: 

An elected chorus. Here is how it 
is done. Have each table elect one of 
its number to proceed at once to the 
piano as its contribution to the im- 
promptu chorus you want. Work fast 
and insist that every table send its 
representative right now. If you have 
less than eight tables get two from 
each. If you sit at long tables rather 
than the individual ones, divide your 
group into sections of eight and pro- 
ceed as above. Of course you won’t 
get all the best singers but you’ll have 
a lot of fun. When you get them all 
there let them sing two or three songs 
of their own choosing. 

Here is something to think about for 
next month. How about an exchange 
of song leaders? Get a neighboring 
club to work this out with you. It 
should be interesting and helpful. 

Learn a new Kiwanis song. Start 
from scratch. Choose one in the Ki- 
wanis song book that your club does 
not know and devote your whole music 
period (we hope it’s at least ten min- 
utes) to the job of learning it. Follow 
it up the next week by using it, giving 
a quartet or an octet a chance at it 
just as a check on whether it has really 
been learned or not. 

And then you might try four part 
singing. First of all get four fairly 
large cards and label them in big let- 
ters, BASS, BARITONE, TENOR and 
LEAD respectively. Then arrange to 
have your tables put in four distinct 
groups. If this is not practical, do the 
best you can to carry out the idea of 
four separate “gangs” each gathered 
under the card of the particular part 
they sing. Now here are some things 
you can do with your four groups. 
(1) Give one group the solo, and let the 
other three act as the chorus in a song 
like “A Merry Life’; (2) sing two 
songs at once. Using “Solomon Levi” 
and “The Spanish Cavalier” give one 
song to your tenors and baritones and 


the other to the leads in basses; (3) 
Sing a “round.” “Scotland’s Burning,” 
“Three Blind Mice” and “Row, Row, 
Row Your Boat” will work very nicely; 
(4) Sing some good simple four part 
harmony song, trying to get a good 
balance of the parts by appealing to 
each group to take good care their part 
doesn’t let the whole song down. 

Music is going to have a very im- 
portant place at the Boston convention. 
It is not too early for you to be think- 
ing about what your club can do toward 
supplying the fine talent that will be 
part of that great program. 

Why not present a musical program 
put on entirely by some under-privi- 
leged child’s group in which your club 
is particularly interested. Make it a 
“variety” program consisting of songs, 
instrumental numbers (harmonica, 
uke, guitar, violin, trumpet, jews-harp, 
etc.). Put some member of your com- 
mittee in charge of them and see that 
it is carefully rehearsed. This can be 
made a mighty interesting program for 
any club. 





UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


By PAUL J. KOHLER 
Chairman of Committee 


bp us build, organize, promote or 

sponsor one or more of the special 
services offered in the program adopted 
by the International Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child. Possibly you 
have already incorporated the ideas in- 
to your club programs; if so, search out 
others. We have many suggestions we 
will gladly give you for consideration, 
but whatever you undertake, follow 
through. 

I urge you to consider the vast 
amount of work yet undone, untouched 
by Kiwanis or any other service club. 
For example, have you thought of the 
boy on the farm—the farm that does 
not produce necessary financial income 
or sufficient foods for the home? Is 
he under-privileged, under-nourished, 
crippled? The boy may be ambitious. 
A helping hand at the right time would 
not only rebuild the boy but perhaps 
the whole family. 

There is a challenge for you and 
your club to start and extend activities 
in work for the home where the mother 
is the bread winner and there are chil- 
dren growing up. See how these chil- 
dren are faring. Maybe they should 
be in a neighborhood nursery. There 
may be important things for you to do. 

If you are told by a fellow Kiwanian 
that “there is nothing to do,’”’ ask him 


to look a little more carefully. He is 
bound to find a group or some individ- 
uals needing added nourishment. This 
might be a start towards a milk dispen- 
sary in a recreation center—a spot few 
clubs have touched. Consider the great 
need which is intensified the more by 
the strenuous exercises indulged in at 
these centers. 

Your attention is called to a pro- 
gram of Immunization offered by Dr. 
H. E. Farnsworth, a member of. this 
committee. An article telling of this 
program will be found elsewhere in 
this issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By G. B. NEWTON 
Chairman of Committee 


OUTH has always had important and 
far-reaching choices to make. Not 

the least of these is the selection of a 
life vocation. This task is forced upon 
our boys and girls before they have 
been properly trained in regard to giv- 
ing consideration to their aptitudes 
and before they have had an opportu- 
nity to know through first-hand knowl- 
edge what vocations are open to them 
or what is required in any specific one. 
We adults can do a great deal toward 
assisting youth to secure such informa- 
tion as will help them to arrive at a 
choice in an intelligent way. 

Kiwanis is in a position to be of spe- 
cial service in the field of guidance. 
Representing as it does a cross-section 
of occupations our organization can do 
much in the way of sharing experiences 
with inquiring youth. Kiwanians can 
sympathetically welcome youth to their 
places of work activity for personal 
conferences. Tours of business or in- 
dustrial establishments, personal con- 
ferences in hospitals or laboratories, 
visits to schools and training institu- 
tions, to ideal homes, or to farms or 
other places where life is at its best 
may be arranged to acquaint youth 
with life in action. 

Kiwanis may very properly codper- 
ate with schools or other agencies where 
they are functioning in the guidance 
field by supplementing their activities, 
helping to enrich and give additional 
practical touches to their programs. 
Every club, no matter how small, can 
build up year by year a working unit 
of occupational information in the lo- 
cal school or public library. Many will 
also find it possible to give information 
about occupations through the medium 
of newspapers, radio broadcasts or mo- 
tion pictures. 
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Tucumcari, New Mexico, 


Uniforms High School Band 


One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Tucumcari club was the 
sponsoring of a movement to secure 
high school band uniforms. In order to 
raise money for this purpose the Ki- 
wanis club, together with the civic 
club, city and school officials, arranged 
an old fashioned “cake walk.” The 
movement resulted in a profit of $260 
which gave the necessary funds to pro- 
vide 36 uniforms which were used for 
the first time in the Armistice Day 
celebration. 

The past summer playground was 
very successful as the Kiwanis club 
was able to employ a supervisor for 
an eight-week period and thus provide 
the children of Tucumcari with clean, 
wholesome amusement during the sum- 
mer months. This activity was one of 
the outstanding pieces of Kiwanis work 
during 1938. 


Irvington, New Jersey, Furnishes 
Lunches to Under-Privileged Children 


One of the many community serv- 
ices rendered by the Kiwanis Club of 
Irvington, New Jersey, is the furnish- 
ing of daily lunches to needy school 
children through the cafeterias in the 
Irvington schools. The children who re- 
ceive this care are selected by school 
nurses and principals and in order to 
avoid embarrassment of the children in 
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the presence of others, the principals 
give the money to the youngsters each 
day so that they themselves may pur- 
chase their own luncheons at the cafe- 
terias. 

The chairman of the committee for 
this service has reported that a short 
time ago, when he forwarded the 
funds for this purpose to the principal 
of one of the schools, among the chil- 
dren selected was a little girl who, 
when offered this opportunity, said she 
appreciated it but that she could not 


accept the luncheons because her 
brother needed them more than she 
did. The child suggested that her 


brother share the funds with her, she 
to have luncheons for two weeks and 
her brother to receive them for the re- 
maining two weeks of the month. 
When the committee learned of this 
situation, arrangements were made so 
that both children could have lunch 
daily. 


Annual "Little Olympics" 
at Shawnee, Oklahoma 

The Kiwanis Club of Shawnee is 
again busy preparing for its annual 
“Little Olympics”, this year being the 
seventh one for this event. Last year’s 
meet was held the end of April with 
great success under the guidance of a 
committee made up of Richard A. 
Coleman, chairman, R. V. Toler and 
Eddie Hurt. 

Two hundred sixty-two young ath- 
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honors at last 


for 
year’s meet, watched and encouraged 
by nearly 5,000 of their young col- 


letes competed 


leagues. Only boys from the first 
through the sixth grades compete. 

Primarily this activity was started 
as a means of encouraging and keep- 
ing the backward boys in school. Of 
course most of the boys who compete 
are splendid students, but each year 
the club is told of nearly a dozen 
cases where boys, who were exception- 
ally large for their age and were dis- 
interested in their school work, have 
become interested through this activity, 
and upon learning that they excel in 
some one thing have become good 
students. Because of this interest a 
number of boys are still attending 
school regularly who otherwise would 
have dropped out. 

Ribbons are given for first, second 
and third place winners in each event 
and each class, and gold track shoes 
are given to the boys winning the most 
points in each class. The winning 
school receives the Sears Trophy, a 
revolving trophy which is passed on to 
the winning school each year; in ad- 
dition it receives a pennant proclaim- 
ing it champion for that year. Second 
and third place schools receive pen- 
nants proclaiming their respective 
rank. Every boy who participates in 
the meet is given a card certifying 
that he has qualified and participated 
in the “Little Olympics” for that year. 
Last year the club also gave each boy 





Here are two scenes taken at the sixth annual junior track meet sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Shawnee, Oklahoma. At the left, participants in the meet 
“weighing in’’; at right, the parade of the athletes, the queens of the meet and their attendants. 











Above are officers, directors and members of the Beautification Committee in charge of the tree plant- 
ing project of the Kiwanis Club of Ogden, Utah. 


who took part in the meet a souvenir 
bullet pencil bearing the Kiwanis club 
emblem and the following inscription: 
“In appreciation of sportsman- 
ship in the Little Olympics, 1938.” 


good 


All of the lower grade schools are 
dismissed on the afternoon of the 
meet and this affair is opened in 


Olympic style with a parade of all the 
athletes, their queens and attendants. 
After this they all gather around nine 
flag poles upon the field, each bearing 
the flag of one school, the center flag 
pole bearing the American flag and the 
Kiwanis flag. A flag-raising ceremony 
is then held and a cannon salute offi- 
cially opens the competition. 


McCook, Nebraska, Has 
Splendid Record During 1938 


The Kiwanis Club of McCook, Ne- 
braska, did not let conditions over- 


whelm or overcome its activities during 
1938; it went out and established new 
activities to fit changing conditions. 
Under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture the club initiated a 
contest among the farmers for the 
growing of grain sorghum. A _ public 
tour for the inspection of the contest- 
ing fields was held, attended by busi- 
men and farmers. The county 
agent and a field man from the state 
agricultural college made interesting 
comments on the various fields. The 
winners were guests at a club luncheon 


ness 


“ 


The Kiwanis Club of McCook 


Nebraska, has some splendid activities to its credit. 


and received their cash awards at that 
time. The results in grain grown were 
very impressive as the new grains far 
excelled corn in yield in all the varying 
conditions under which they were 
grown. The high yield was about 77 
bushels per acre as against corn at 
about 35. 

In the report of the year’s work pre- 
pared by the 1938 president, C. D. 
“Charlie’’ Ritchie, another activity is 
noted as having been inaugurated. The 
sorghum grain contest made the mem- 
bership aware of the large quantity of 
feed avaliable and the great lack of 
live stock. A farmer entirely wiped out 
can get new stock through one of the 
government plans. The bulk of the 
McCook section’s farmers are not of 
that class, however, even though there 
is no bank credit for them. The club 
considered this matter very carefully 
and decided to do the thing through the 
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It sponsored a 


sorghum contest among other things (that’s sorghum growing in the picture directly above); and put 
on a three-act play, “Ace in the Hole,’’ in codperation with the American Association of University 
omen. 
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membership. They considered the best 
way for its handling would be through 
4-H dairy calf clubs. An effort will be 
made to raise a fund available for the 
purchase of the calves by 4-H mem- 
bers at a low rate of interest. The 
club adopted this as a continuing ob- 
jective and it is apparent to all that 
even a limited accomplishment of this 
aim can be very beneficial. 

This club started 1939 off with a 
fine effort for their under-privileged 
child fund. On January 5 with the co- 
operation of the American Association 
of University Women of their city they 
presented a three-act play, ‘“‘Ace in 
Hole.”’ A division of receipts found 
the club treasury very splendidly in- 
creased, 


Warren, Pennsylvania, 
Works with Red Cross 

Last fall the Kiwanis Club of War- 
ren held its annual Red Cross roll call 
dinner for workers and 283 persons 
attended the turkey banquet. Kiwan- 
ians are serving as officers of the War- 
ren County chapter of the Red Cross 
organization and 1938 Lieutenant 
Governor S. M. McClure has been 
chairman of this chapter for the past 
ten years. 

Last year (1937-38) the Warren 
County chapter was first in its class 
in percentage of population enrolled 
in the Red Cross, and third in the en- 
tire State of Pennsylvania, 


Ogden, Utah, Beautifies 
City By Planting Trees 

For several years the Kiwanis Club 
of Ogden has had as one of its major 
projects the beautification of Ogden 
by planting trees upon its streets and 
around some of its public buildings. 
Many hundreds of trees have been 


planted and are thriving beautifully 





to the everlasting credit of Kiwanis. 

Last year a special Beautification 
Committee was appointed and it work- 
ed out a plan for the landscaping and 
beautification of Ogden’s new million- 
dollar high school, which is a work of 
art and beauty itself. The project con- 
sisted in planting an avenue of syca- 
more trees and a large arboretum 
consisting of hundreds of trees and 
shrubs of all kinds. The arboretum is 
being used by the botany and other 
classes of the high school and Weber 
College and other surrounding institu- 
tions and hence is not only of aesthetic 
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value but is of very decided practical 
value for the students of these schools. 

A special tree planting exercise was 
held last spring when the entire Ki- 
wanis club met at the high school, 
planted a great many of the trees and 
shrubs and held their noonday lunch- 
eon meeting in the high school cafe- 
teria. 

Club, community and state interest 
waxed high in the development of this 
splendid project. 


Los Angeles, California, Sponsors 
Prep School Football Banquet 

Exactly 311 Kiwanians ard prep 
school football players sat down to- 
gether at the second. annual Kiwanis 
All-Southern California Prep School 
Football Banquet sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles and had 
the time of their lives—the boys by 
receiving recognition for their prowess 
on half a hundred gridirons during the 
1938 season, and the Kiwanians by 
being privileged to sit beside those lads 
and share with them the joy of athletic 
achievement. 

Like the first annual banquet, the 
second one was held at the Elks’ Club 
opposite Westlake Park and drew 
world-famous coaches and_ sports 
scribes as well as athletes of former 
years. Past District Governor Ernest 
G. Bashor was master of ceremonies 
and 1938 President James R. Ford 
opened and closed the meeting as a 
regular Kiwanis affair. 

Harry A. Lane, 1939 district gover- 
nor, was there, as was Kiwanian Seth 
Van Patten, that grand old man of 
amateur sports. There was a spattering 
of radio sports commentators and 
sports writers not only from news- 
papers in neighboring cities, but sports 
editors of school papers as well. Bill 


Schroeder, on behalf of the All- 
Southern California Board of Foot- 
ball and the Helms Athletic Founda- 


tion, awarded certificates and medals 
to athletes and coaches and _ sports 
writers of the prep school press. 

All in all, it was a red-letter day for 
everyone participating. 
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The above photograph shows the formal presentation of a complete set of wood-working tools and 

other equipment to the Boys’ Club by 1938 President Henry F. Fell on behalf of the Committee on 

Under-Privileged Child of the Kiwanis Club of New Rochelle, New York. Others in the group include 

Joseph Girardi, president of the Boys’ Club and Leon N. Weiss, chairman of the club’s Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child. 


New Rochelle, New York, Presents 
Wood-Working Tools to Boys’ Club 


The New Rochelle club takes pride 
in the support it has given to numer- 
ous community activities, especially 
through the efforts of its Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child. It is also 
proud of its ability to follow through 
on projects it has started. 

A good example of such a project 
is the recent gift by the club of a 
complete set of wood-working tools 
and other equipment to the New Ro- 
chelle Boys’ Club. This equipment is 
now in use by the boys in the Kiwanis 
Wood-Working Shop, a project started 
nearly a decade ago. 

Although the club has accomplished 
much on its own initiative along the 
lines of under-privileged child work, 
it has steadfastly maintained a policy 
to codperate with organized agencies 
and thus render services doubly effec- 
tive. Thus, when the organization of a 
local Boys’ Club was first proposed in 
1939, the Kiwanis club volunteered its 


assistance and has continuously given 
its support ever since. 

Individual members consented to 
talk to groups of the boys on voca- 
tional subjects in their own fields of 
work. This proved very successful. 
Later, when a club house was erected 
for the Boys’ Club, the need for a shop 
room was apparent and the Kiwanis 
club raised funds sufficient to provide 
such a room and equip it with tools 
and machinery necessary to train the 
boys in manual arts and related trades. 

The Boys’ Club has grown steadily 
in membership. Kiwanians have served 
continually on its Board of Directors. 
At present, four of the Board are ac- 
tive members of Kiwanis. A new and 
much larger club house has recently 
been dedicated and a much more com- 
plete workshop has been added. True 
to its tradition, Kiwanis ‘followed 
through” and provided new tools and 
equipment so that more boys might 
enjoy the benefits of the increased 
facilities. 

The accompanying photograph shows 





A view of the second annual Kiwanis-All Southern California Prep School football dinner sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, California. 
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the formal presentation of the set of 
wood-working tools to the Boys’ Club 
by 1938 President Henry F. Fell on 
behalf of the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child. Others in the group 
Joseph Girardi, president of 
the Boys’ Club, Leon N. Weiss, chair- 
man of the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child, and a group of the 
boys who will receive the benefits of 
the contribution. 


include 


Rock Rapids, lowa, 
Helps a Crippled Boy 

The accompanying photograph shows 
eleven-year-old George Harmsen in his 
wheeled “walker’’, provided by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Rock Rapids. George, 
who is one of a family of ten children, 
had been unable to use his legs very 
much since he was four years old and 
two years ago he was run into by a 
youngster at school and one leg was 
broken, since which time he has had no 
use of his legs whatever. 

The “‘walker’’, however, permits the 
lad to get about and it is hoped that in 
using it he will regain use of his legs 
and feet, in part, at least. George was 
a guest of the Kiwanis club at a recent 
meeting and he the members 
how he operates his “walker.” 


showed 


Second Annual Speech Derby 
at Lead, South Dakota 


The Kiwanis Club of Lead believes 
that intelligent citizenship is good 
citizenship. In order to stimulate a 
study of the current news as pre- 
sented in magazines and_ thought- 


provoking periodicals, this club spon- 
sors a speech contest which it calls a 
derby, it being operated in a series of 
elimination contests. Students who 
enter the contest must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the main events in the 


world news. The American Observer 
and the Weekly News Review are 
recommended to the participating 


sources of well-organized 
news articles, and the topics of the 
speeches are based on the main articles 
in these periodicals during the three 
months prior to the derby, which is 
held on the first Saturday of Decem- 
ber. 

The 1938 derby displayed a wealth 
of information on the part of students 
concerning such problems as the Euro- 
pean refugee, the farm problem, the 
railroad crisis, the events leading to 


schools as 











Shown above with members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Rock Rapids, Iowa, is George Harmsen in his 
““walker’’ which was provided by the Kiwanis club. 
the Munich Pact, the gains and losses 
to European democracies. resulting 
from the Munich Pact, the changes in 
American foreign policy and_ the 
Wages and Hours Law, with pro and 
con discussions. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the forty speakers from ten different 
schools who participated, with coaches 
and judges. Kiwanian O. W. Kolberg, 
chairman and director of the derby, is 
also in the picture. The awards given 
to the first three places in each of four 
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divisions and the trophy awarded the 
school having the largest number of 
points are shown in the smaller cut. 

The Lead club has been highly com- 
plimented on this activity by the 
schools which participated because it 
has done much to stimulate interest 
in both current news and in good 
speech. Over two hundred high school 
students participated in the local 
school contests for the selection of 
the representatives of these schools in 
the derby. A noticeable improvement 
was apparent in the caliber of speak- 
ing in the 1938 contest as compared 
with the 1937 event, say those in 
charge. 

Kiwanians especially interested in 
the sponsoring of this citizen-building 
event were, besides Kiwanian Kolberg, 
debate coach of the Lead High School, 
R. V. Hunkins, superintendent of the 
Lead Schools, C. C. Curran, high 
school principal, John Finola and 1938 
President Walter Curnow. 


Memphis, Tennessee, 
Honors 4-H Club Winners 

The 4-H club boys of Shelby County, 
Tennessee, know more than a thing or 
two about farming. If there was any 
doubt in the minds of Memphis Ki- 
wanians as to this fact it was quickly 
dispelled at the annual luncheon given 
by the club when 100 boys attended 
in proof of their individual abilities to 
raise a bale of cotton per acre, 50 
bushels of corn to the acre and a pig 
weighing 200 pounds at six months of 
age. These were the standards that the 
boys had to meet last year before 
they were eligible to attend the party 
honoring outstanding workers in the 
soil improvement and cover crop pro- 
gram sponsored by the Kiwanis club. 

The boys, ranging in age from 
fifteen to seventeen, took complete 
charge of the program with William 
Meux of Whitehaven, winner of the 
soil improvement award, acting as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. William won a trip 
to the National 4-H Club Congress in 
Chicago recently for his efforts. 

Paul Yates of Cordova, who also at- 
tended the Chicago Congress in reward 
for his 4-H club work in Shelby Coun- 
ty, gave a report of his trip. Raymond 
Bennett of Bartlett told how he pro- 
duced 74 bushels of corn to the acre 
last year and Pat Bowen of Collier- 
ville regaled the club with his experi- 


Above are the forty speakers representing ten different schools who gertiteceed in the speech derby sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Lead, South Dakota. 


Coaches and judges are also in the picture, as well as Kiwanian O. 


Kolberg, fifth from the left in the back row, chairman and director of the derby. 


The awards given to the first three places in each of four divisions = — awarded the school having the largest number of points are shown in 
the small cut. 
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ences in raising a pig to weigh 231 
pounds at six months. Pat’s pig won 
first place in its division at the last 
Mid-South Fair and was chosen junior 
champion of the fair’s swine division. 

The Kiwanis club’s Committee on 
Agriculture awarded twelve prizes of 
five to ten dollars each to winners in 
the poultry, hog, cotton and corn di- 
visions. Following the luncheon the 
4-H club boys and their teachers were 
guests of Kiwanian Edwin Sapinsley 
at a theater party in the Malco 
Theater. 

James R. Campbell is chairman and 
Frank B. Collins is sponsor of the Ki- 
wanis club’s Committee on Agricul- 
ture. Other members of this committee 
are Kiwanians Hobson Vandiver, J. D. 
Young, Raymond Skinner, Talmage 
Orr, R. G. Craig, C. E. Bowe, R. J. 
Trammell, R. J. Bevis and 1938 Presi- 
dent Evan Carroll. 


Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
Sponsors Ninth Annual Junior Fair 


The ninth annual junior fall fair 
was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Prince Albert with great success. 
tural boys and girls up to the age of 
sixteen who reside within a radius of 
twenty miles of the city are allowed 
to have exhibits in these fairs which 
are made up of the following classes: 
Gold Nugget or Netted Gem Potatoes; 
Barred Rock Poultry; Bronze Turkeys; 
Alfalfa Sheaves; and Sugar Mangels. 

In the 1938 show there were 54 
entries. The Kiwanis club gave awards 
for the various divisions. 

In addition to this junior fair the 
club sponsors two poultry clubs which 
are under the direction of the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of 
Saskatchewan. Each poultry club sends 
two members to the University for a 
three-day short course and inter-club 
competition. The winning team at this 
competition represents Saskatchewan 
at the Inter-Provincial Poultry Judging 
Competition at the Royal Winter Fair 
at Toronto held each year in the late 
fall. 


Audiometer Purchased 
by Belmar, New Jersey 

Back in the spring of 1937 the Ki- 
wanis Club of Belmar purchased an 
audiometer which has been in constant 
use ever since, having won the en- 
dorsement of all school officials who 








have seen it applied. It is rented to 
schools and other organizations by the 
Kiwanis club at a nominal price. 

The audiometer tests have been en- 
joyed not only by the boys and girls of 
the school but also by teachers, nurses, 
members of boards of education, par- 
ents and neighbors. In addition, the 
use of the audiometer has given rise 
to a program in which the boys and 
girls of the schools learn about ear 
hygiene. 

During the audiometer tests school 
programs are rearranged to get as 
quiet a place as possible. Rooms are 
changed, play periods and music peri- 
ods are omitted, neighbors stop their 
radios and lawn mowers and streets 
are roped off by police. 

Just recently the fourth and fifth 
grade pupils of the Morganville School 
in Belmar, impressed with the opera- 


tion of the machine, wrote a poem 
graphically reflecting their reaction to 
the audiometer test and displaying 


eagerness to submit to it each year. 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 


Sponsors a K-Y Boys’ Club 


Uniontown Kiwanians, the big broth- 
ers, were hosts to their smaller broth- 
ers, the K-Y club members, at the 
second annual dinner and program 
held recently. It was a meeting of un- 
usual pleasure on the part of both the 
big brothers and the little brothers. 

The K-Y club is sponsored by the 
Uniontown Kiwanis club as a part of 
its community youth service. Organ- 
ized four years ago, the club has now 
reached a membership of 54, necessi- 
tating its division into the senior and 
junior groups of the club. The boys 
meet on alternate Wednesday eve- 
nings, conduct their own affairs, ar- 
range their own activities, present 
their own programs, and, after a 45- 
minute meeting have 45 minutes of 
gymnasium work and later a plunge 
in the Y.M.C.A. pool. 
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Abe Cohen, chairman of the K-Y 
Committee, and other members of the 
Kiwanis club meet regularly with the 
boys’ club, offering advice and sugges- 
tions and codperating in the work of 
the organization. 

The K-Y club is expanding as rap- 
idly as Kiwanis resources will permit. 
At present there is a long waiting list 
for K-Y membership and one of the 
most important activities of the Ki- 
wanians during this year will be to 
provide for the expansion of the boys’ 
club. 


Second Annual Kiwanis Kid 
Day at Scottsbluff, Nebraska 

Kiwanis Kid Day, started last year, 
is so popular with the children of 
Scottsbluff that it bids fair to become 
an annual event. A doll show opens 
Kid Day at 9:30 in the morning at the 
playground. Prizes are given for the 
largest, smallest, most beautiful, 
homeliest, best dressed, oldest, best 
home made, and best rag doll, as well 
as for the largest collection of dolls. 
Ribbons are given to the winners of 
first, second and third places in each 
division. Some very interesting dolls 
have been shown. Last year a doll was 
shown that was 69 years old. After the 








































Directl 

Saskatchewan. Middle picture shows Prof. W. J. Rae of the mano Ha Saskatchewan lecturing to the members of the Maiden Lake Poultry club (one 

of the two poultry clubs sponsored by the Kiwanis club) on ‘Dressed Poultry’’ at the annual Achievement Day. The top picture shows Kiwanian A. C. 
Howard presenting the Kiwanis Shield to the teacher of the rural schael which obtained the greatest number of points at the junior fair. 


above are the young people, with a few of their sponsors, at the ninth annual junior fall fair sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Prince Albert, 
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dolls have been shown and winners 
are selected a doll parade is staged. 
The owners of the dolls wheel them in 
doll carriages or are carried down 
main street several blocks, then are 
met by autos and are returned to the 
playground, where ice cream is served 
the children. 


In the afternoon a pet show is 
staged at the playground. Any kind 
of pet is eligible for the show and 
ribbons are given the winners, as in 


the doll show. 

In the evening bicycle races are held 
at the high school athletic field. Chil- 
dren allowed to from the 
ages of four to fifteen years. Tricycle 
races are staged for the tots up to the 
age of six years. Boys and girls are not 
allowed to compete against each other 

they have separate races, The final 
race is a race, free for all 
to enter. Cash prizes are given for the 
first, and third place winners 
of each race. The day is closed with 
another feast of ice cream, 


are enter 


one-mile 


second 


One Hundred Per Cent Attendance 
Record for Year at Ferndale, Michigan 


The Kiwanis Club of Ferndale 
achieved hundred per cent at- 
tendance for the year 1938, the highest 
mark of perfect attendance ever made 
in the Michigan District. 

The club’s Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child is five hundred dollars 
richer as a result of the record, for 
Fred G. Coxen, honorary member of 
the club, paid that amount to the club. 
He promised the members five hun- 
dred dollars if they maintained a year 
of perfect attendance. 

At six meetings all of the members 
were in attendance at the Ferndale 
club. On one hundred forty-three occa- 
members visited other clubs to 
make up meetings. Included in the 


one 


sions 


clubs visited were Royal Oak; High- 
Park; 


land Central Detroit; Strath- 





Above are members of the “‘Hill Billy Jug Band"’ com of members of 

is photogra 
when the band was featured on the ‘““Welcome South 
Faber A. Bollinger, former International trustee, is one 
of the members of the jug band. 


the Kiwanis Club of Atlanta, Georgia. 


radio station WSB. 
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moore, Detroit; Detroit 
College Park, Detroit; 
Northwest Detroit; North- 
east Detroit; Ypsilanti; 
St. Clair Shores; Wayne; 
Grayling; Traverse City; 
Muskegon; Rochester; 
Roger City; Pontiac; and 
in other states: Bellevue, 
Ohio; Norwalk, Ohio; 
Windsor, Ontario; Morris- 
town, New Jersey; Chica- 
go, Illinois; and Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

There are fourteen 
members of the club who 
have never missed a meet- 
ing since they joined the 
club. Heading the list is 
Henry Moore, a charter 
member, who has a record 
of four hundred fifty-five 
consecutive meetings with- 
out a miss. 


South Euclid, Ohio, 
Conducts a Hobby Show 


As a departure from its usual pro- 
gram the Kiwanis Club of South 
Euclid sponsored a hobby show on a 
recent Saturday from 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon until 10 that evening. With 
economic conditions causing so much 
leisure time it was felt that a hobby 
show would be of particular interest to 
adults and children. 

There were 70 exhibits including 
ceramics, hammered ware, commemo- 
rative coins, autographs of famous 
persons, Indian relics, guns and cart- 
ridges, dolls, old books, quilts, war 
relics and model boats and airplanes. 
The school children and boy scout 
troops were encouraged to exhibit and 
were awarded special ribbons. 

The show was held in a school gym- 
nasium in order to provide sufficient 
space for exhibits and visitors. Because 
of the value of the exhibits and the 
club’s responsibil- 
ity for them it was 
decided to make 
it a one-day show. 

There were 
three cash prizes, 
three honorable 
mention ribbons 
and three special 
classification rib- 
bons. The prize 
winners were 
chosen by popular 
vote, the public 
designating its 
choice by ballot. 

The prize-win- 
ning exhibits 
were as follows: 
(1) Model schoon- 
er, rifles; (2) 
Guns and ecar- 
tridges; (3) Doll 
collection. Honor- 
able mentions: 
(1) Guns, Indian 
relics; (2) Ham- 
mered copper; 
(3) Quilts. 


was made last fall 


rother’’ program over 


Fred G. Coxen, left, presentin 
Otto Knechtel in payment of 





check for $500 to 1938 President 
: is wager that the members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Ferndale, Michigan, could not achieve perfect 
attendance for a year. 


Advance sale ticket prices were ten 
cents for children and fifteen cents 
for adults, while prices at the door were 
fifteen cents for children and twenty 
cents for adults. A profit of $170 was 
realized for the under-privileged child 
milk fund. 


DeKalb, Illinois, Entertains 
Poultry Judging Team 


Members of the DeKalb County 
poultry judging team, crowned na- 
tional champions at the recent Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition held in 
Chicago, were the guests of the Ki- 
wanis Club of DeKalb at a regular 
meeting several weeks ago. The mem- 
bers of the winning team with their 
coach were introduced to the Kiwanis 
members while Roy Johnson, DeKalb 
County Farm Advisor, spoke briefly, 
telling of the long road traveled by 
the team in winning national honors. 

The team first achieved recognition 
by winning the county championship, 
the district title and finally the state 
championship, giving them the right to 
enter the national contest. In winning 
the national championship the DeKalb 
team met and vanquished 18 state 
champions. The winner of the DeKalb 
team is both the state and the national 
champion. 

This meeting was in line with the 
Kiwanis club’s policy of encouraging 
boys’ and girls’ activities. Similar 
meetings have been held and others 
are planned for the future. 


Woodlawn, Chicago, Illinois, 
Compiles a Momentum for 1938 


The Kiwanis Club of Woodlawn, 
Chicago, Illinois, has compiled a 


volume of biographical sketches of 
every member of the club. This com- 
pilation was made by 1938 Secretary 
Edward G. McClellan and edited by a 
committee of which William Lasher 
was chairman. It was printed and 
bound at the expense of Winslow G. 
Smith, immediate past president, as a 
momentum to the members in helping 
him “make the club an active club dur- 
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Robert McKie, pilot of the winning car in the 
soap box derby sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 


Escanaba, Michigan, receives his award from 


Kiwanian C. B. Smith. 


ing 1938.’’ Each member has a page 
of biographical material illustrated 
with cartoons appropriate to the bio- 
graphy. The biography is a happy com- 
bination of writing in the lighter vein 
and in the serious mood. The members 
treasure these volumes of sketches and 
the secretary, committee and the im- 
mediate past president received many 
scores of congratulations on this fine 
work. 


Soap Box Derby at 
Escanaba, Michigan 


There were thirty entries in the soap 
box derby which was sponsored with 
great success by the Kiwanis Club of 
Escanaba, Michigan. The _ entrants 
were paired off for the first heat of 
the race and eliminations were raced 
off until but three contenders re- 
mained. Spectators lined the curbings 
of the street along the block where 
the elimination and final races were 
held. After the main event there were 
pushing contests, distance contests and 
other special events. Among the comic 
contests was a backward race. 

The Escanaba police department 
provided help in keeping the crowd off 
the course and Boy Scouts aided in 
handling the crowd. The event wus 
supervised by Kiwanian B. W. Phillips, 
Scout executive and chairman of the 
Kiwanis club’s Committee on Boys’ 
Work. 


Newberry, South Carolina, 
Honors Football Squads 


A banquet in honor of the seventy- 
five members of the Newberry co lege 
varsity and freshmen football squads 
was given recently by the Kiwanis 
Club of Newberry. James N. Beard, 
1938 president, presided over the 





meeting and Prof. T. E. Epting acted 
as toastmaster. Kiwanian E. B. Setzler 
had the privilege of presenting the 
blocking trophy to the winner. C. E. 
Hendrix, county superintendent of 
education, made a short and inspiring 
talk and Coach Bill Laval spoke briefly 
of his work at the college and the out- 
look for the coming football season. 
John F. Clarkson, president of the 
Newberry College Alumni Association, 
spoke on the future improvements to 
be made on the athletic field and gym- 
nasium. 

One hundred forty persons attended 
this unusually interesting meeting. 


El Segundo, California, 
Keeps Record of Garden Contest 

Motion pictures in color with clever 
titles, produced by four members of the 
Kiwanis club, stand as a record of ac- 
tivities in connection with the club’s 
very successful first annual garden 
contest conducted last year. 

Gardens were judged in mid-season 
and cash prizes were awarded boys and 
girls who were special guests at a club 
luncheon. Late in the fall a display in 
a store window of garden products 
attracted many townspeople. Awards 
were made to the contestants at assem- 
blies of the elementary and depart- 
mental grades of the grammar school. 

Kiwanians who took the motion pic- 
tures which are available for use in 
other clubs in the division are R. T. 
Hutchins, A. C. Moorhead, Ralph 
Thompson and T. B. DeBerry. J. E. 
Reddington, who has a two-acre town 
farm of his own, was chairman of the 
garden contest committee. Twenty 
boys and girls started in the contest 
and 18 finished. Many more are ex- 
pected to take part in the 1939 con- 
test. A supply of printed entry blanks 
and instructions for the contest are on 
hand and the El Segundo club invites 
other Kiwanis clubs planning garden 
contests to send for copies, if inter- 
ested. 


Water System Installed Through 
Activities of Wellsville, Ohio 


The Kiwanis Club of Wellsville re- 
cently saw brought to completion a 
community project for which it had 
unceasingly labored for a period of 
many years, namely, the installation of 
a water system costing $160,000 with 
a PWA grant of 45 per cent of the 
total cost. This water system includes 
a reservoir with a capacity of 140,000,- 
000 gallon, a filtration plant of the 
latest design, an emergency million- 
gallon steel storage tank with pump- 
ing station, and 100 per cent meterage 
of the city homes, the whole prov'ded 
with complete automatic electric con- 
trol. 

The Kiwanis club takes special de- 
light in this water system because from 
the beginning it has promoted the 
project. In the beginning the club led 
the community in the building of the 
reservoir. Early in the fall of 1932, 
just a few days before the general 
election, the club sponsored a city cam- 
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paign for placing on the ballot the 
erection of the filtration plant. Kiwani- 
ans appeared before meetings of the 
churches, lodges, clubs, theater pro- 
grams, schools, etc., to present infor- 
mation on the proposed plant; and the 
papers were daily filled with facts re- 
garding the then present water condi- 
tion and the need for a filtration plant. 

Then on the afternoon before elec- 
tion the club staged the greatest motor 
parade ever held in the city. There 
were over 100 autos, trucks, floats, 
etc., filled with club members and other 
interested citizens, including women 
and girls, the school band and small 
children. Every auto was placarded 
with signs telling of the condition of 
the water and what a filtration plant 
would do for the people, such as: 
“Let’s Take the Muddy Ring Off the 
Bath Tub!’’; “Clean, Soft Water Will 
Save You Money in Soap and Linens”; 
and “Why Drink Dirty, Buggy Water 
When We Can Have Sparkling, Clear 
Water?” 

When the vote was counted the fol- 
lowing day the count stood two to one 
in favor of the filtration plant. The 
Kiwanis club was rightly proud; it had 
put over what the city had never be- 
fore been able to accomplish. Later 
there was much activity on the part of 
the Kiwanians contacting their dis- 
trict, state and federal representatives 
to secure a grant. Finally this was ob- 
tained and the project, under govern- 
ment supervision, was begun and com- 
pleted in time for the fresh, clean and 
clear, sparkling water to be turned into 
the city main the day before Christ- 
mas. 

A short time afterward the Kiwanis 
club held a victory dinner to celebrate 
the completion of the project. The 
speaker for the event was R. H. Hunt- 








The handsome trophy which the Kiwanis Club of 


Newberry, South Carolina, awarded to Fred 
Harden, the man on the Newberry college varsity 
football squad judged the best blocker. 
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er, the state engineer, who described 
the water system in detail and compli- 
mented both the Kiwanis club and the 
city on having a water system second 
to none in the state. The mayor and 
city officials were guests of the club 
for the evening. 


Schenectady, New York, 
Directs a Calf Club 

One of the chief interests of the 
club’s Committee on Agriculture is 
the sponsoring of calf club. Each 
year two or more boys of the 4-H 
Club of Schenectady County are given 
a registered pure bred calf. An agree- 
ment is drawn up between the boy 
and the club stipulating that the first 
offspring from the calf will be the 
property of the Kiwanis club and that 
it will be given to another member of 
the 4-H club. The calves donated last 
year were shown at the Altamont 
Fair at the 4-H club booth and won 
second and third prizes. 

The Committee on Agriculture, of 
which Arthur W. Herrington is chair- 
man, has been given excellent support 
by members of the 4-H club and 
Clarence Johnson of the Schenectady 
County Farm Bureau. Other members 
of the club’s Committee on Agricul- 
ture are Charles Miller, Eugene Hotch- 
kiss and Leslie McCormick. 

During the past year the club 
donated an additional $100 for the 
purchase of calves and it is hoped that 
more than 100 registered calves will 
be given to members of the 4-H club 
over a period of time. 


Committees Busy 
at Chehalis, Washington 

Under the direction of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture each member of the 
club had as his guest at a recent meet- 
ing a farmer, there being a total of 50 
farmers present as well as a guest 
speaker on farm problems. 

The Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance made a survey of all high school 
boys, listing their choice of vocations. 
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Arthur W. Herrington, chairman of the Schenec- 
tady, New York, club’s Committee on Agriculture, 


is seen above with Walter Konazewski and the 


registered pure bred calf which the club gave him. 


Forty-six boys were assisted in obtain- 
ing part-time jobs and seven were 
placed in full-time positions. Research 
bulletins were provided dealing with 
vocational information. 

The Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child provided six tonsilectomies and 
a pair of glasses for needy youngsters. 
Milk has also been distributed to 
under-nourished school children. 


Syracuse, New York, Sponsors 
Twelfth 4-H Club Achievement Day 


Six hundred 4-H club members and 
leaders enjoyed the Achievement Day 
program sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Syracuse as a part of its agri- 
cultural program, one of the objectives 
of which is “to bring about a more 
friendly relationship between the 
farmer and city man.” This past year 
was the twelfth one in which the Ki- 
wanis club had been host to the Onan- 
daga 4-H club members. 

The 1938 program was held for the 
first time in the new College of For- 
estry, Syracuse University. The pro- 
gram included selections by the 4-H 


Syracuse Kiwanis Club 
4 Achievement Day 
a Ono ndaga 3 “SH Members 
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club band; welcomes by Don D. Ward 
of the Farm Bureau on behalf of the 
Kiwanis club, Dean Nye on behalf of 
Syracuse University, Dean Spring on 
behalf of the College of Forestry and 
Glenn Smith for the 4-H club; group 
singing led by Kiwanian Thomas Ker- 
nan; and an illustrated talk on “Tails 
of Wild Animals,” by Prof. LeRoy 
Stegeman of the Department of Zo- 
ology, New York State College of 
Forestry. After luncheon the group en- 
joyed the Syracuse-Colgate freshman 
football game. 

Secretaries’ prizes were presented at 
this meeting, as well as championship 
medals awarded outstanding 4-H club 
members by 1938 President Earl W. 
Zimmerman of the Kiwanis club. 
Twenty Kiwanians were in attendance 
at the Achievement Day program. 


Douglas, Arizona, 
Has Wide Range of Interests 
The Douglas club sponsored the live- 
stock exhibit at the Cochise County 
Fair, which proved to be an outstand- 
ing success. In connection with the fair 
the club operated several concessions 
as a means of raising funds for the 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 
The club also assisted in sending a 
Legion Drum and Bugle Corps to the 
National Convention at Los Angeles. 
One of the outstanding civic services 
furnished by the club was a joint pro- 
gram with the Bisbee club in establish- 
ing first aid stations in Southern Ari- 
zona, This work has resulted in excel- 
lent publicity for the Kiwanis clubs. 
The Douglas club has as another ma- 
jor activity work with the Boy Scouts 
of the community. 


Tulia, Texas, 
Is Active 

Through the work of the Committee 
on Citizenship several members of the 
Kiwanis club have talked to the as- 
sembly at the Tulia High School, each 
time stressing the right of franchise, 
the importance of voting, etc. The 
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Six hundred 4-H club members and leaders enjoyed the 1938 Achievement Day program sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Syracuse, New York, as a 


part of its agricultural program. 
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club is endeavoring to furnish the 
school one speaker per month for this 
type of program. 

The Committee on Rural and Urban 
Relations has had a full program of 
activities. It has sponsored a weekly 
trades day, holding these on Saturday 
night, when free passes are distributed 
to the Tulia movie. 

A survey has been made of the busi- 
ness and professional men of Tulia 
and interviews have been arranged for 
boys and girls who are interested in 
their future vocations. 


Bangor, Michigan, 
Entertain School Girls 

Fifty girls of junior and high school 
age, some daughters of members, were 
entertained at a special meeting at 
which Mrs. Robinson of Kalamazoo 
was guest of honor and speaker of the 
day. It is the club’s practice to bring 
to girls of this age once a year an 





Linwood Parks, chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Kiwanis Club of Wellsville, 
Missouri, is seen above holding a pure-bred Shrop- 
shire sheep bought by the Kiwanis club for one of 
the boys in the vocational agricultural classes. The 
club ype a free fall festival designed princi- 


pally for rural folks. This was under the direction 
of the club’s Committee on Rural and Urban 
Relations. 


opportunity to listen to some woman 
of charm and culture representative of 
a high type of American womanhood 
because it feels that such a program 
is of great inspirational value to the 
girls. 

The club’s milk distribution is a 
resumption of the project of last year 
which was so successful. During Jan- 
uary, February and March the club is 
furnishing 844 one-half pints of milk 
each month. 

The club’s Shoe and Rubber Com- 
mittee has furnished several pairs of 
shoes and rubbers to needy children. 


Sikeston, Missouri, Originates 
Idea of Southeast Missouri Jubilee 


Two days of high class entertain- 
ment for young and old were given in 
Sikeston for two days last fall at the 
first Southeast Missouri Jubilee in his- 
tory. Various exhibits were made by 
the different merchants in town. Fa- 
vorable comments were made by those 
at home and by visitors from other 
cities, with the surrounding territory 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, New York, seen in the back rows, above, 


acted as hosts to the 25 boys whom they had sent to camp last summer. 2 
‘“‘Admiral Byrd’s Expedition to the Antarctic’’ and an enter- 


turkey dinner, a showing of the picture, 


The program consisted of a 


tainment of hill-billy songs and yodeling. 


supporting with attendance and other 
means. 

The idea for the Southeast Missouri 
Jubilee was originated by Kiwanian 
Clint H. Denman, editor and owner of 
the Sikeston Herald. He presented to 
the Kiwanis club the idea that Sikes- 
ton should have a fall festival provid- 
ing clean entertainment for those who 
would come; and that as far as possi- 
ble, all should be free or at a very 
small cost. Kiwanian Denman was au- 
thorized to work out the plan and 
other civic groups and organizations 
were enlisted. The permanent commit- 
tee known as Southeast Missouri Jubi- 
lee, Inc., was organized. The result was 
this successful festival. 

The Sikeston Kiwanis club was as- 
signed the task of raising money to 
finance this first Jubilee. This was done 
under the direction of Frank Mount 
and he reports that the Jubilee was a 
success financially. 
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On a float prepared by the Kiwanis 
club rode two Kiwanis queens, daugh- 
ters of two Kiwanians, as well as 
queens from other communities who 
were not provided with floats of their 
own. 

This fall festival is now planned as 
an annual event and the Kiwanis club 
takes great pride in the fact that it was 
originated by one of its members. 


Waukegan, Illinois, 
Has Fine Safety Record 

According to the National Safety 
Council, Waukegan has the finest 
safety record for the first eight months 
of 1938 of any town in its population 
class (25,000 to 50,000). The Kiwanis 
Club of Waukegan had a major part 
in creating this record. 

The activities along this line of the 
club during the past year included the 





Last Thanksgiving morning a group of members of the Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, Illinois, gathered 
together and were divided into working crews, their task being to erect Kiwanis road signs on the 


highways leading into the city. One crew prepared the signs for erection and loaded them into a 
waiting truck. Two other crews traveled to the five highway locations selected for the signs and dug 
the holes. The holes were no sooner dug than the truck with the signs and the mortar box appeared 
upon the scene and within a short time the signs were erected. The committee in charge of this 
activity included 1938 President George T. Lukeman, J. C. Colton, Hugh Gibson, Ralph Hutchinson, 
1938 Secretary Fred Hopper, Chat Bone, Sam Foley, A. B. Applebee, Merril Miller and L. T. Oxley. 
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absolute abolishing of all ticket-fixing; 
the raising of more than $5000 for 
the installation of the police two-way 
radio system (in this all the service 
clubs participated but the Kiwanis club 
led all clubs in the amount raised); 
the foimation of an Accident Pre- 
vention Bureau in the Waukegan 
Police Department, made up of four 
men, two of whom have been trained 
at Northwestern University; the in- 
tallation of nine of the latest type 
“Stop and Go” lights; the formation 
of a safety division at the Waukegan 
High School; and the registration of 
bicycles through both the police de- 
partment and the They are 
now attempting to have bicycle traffic 
courts in every school with a student 
judge handling each court under the 
upervision of the Safety Council. 


schools. 


Mountain Grove, Missouri, 
Stages a Minstrel Show 

A fine minstrel show put on by the 
members of the Mountain Grove club 
climaxed the past year’s work and gave 
the members a good start on their 
1939 vocational guidance project and 
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Above are some of the members of the Kiwanis Club of Park Ridge, Illinois, at the erection of their 


third Kiwanis road marker. 


The club has made postcards of a photograph showing the marker alone 


and is using these cards as a reminder to members missing a couple of meetings. 


That these youngsters really appreciate 
the interest and help of Kiwanis is 
amply attested by the following letters 
received by the club from last year’s 
camp delegates: From the girls—“We, 
the undersigned, wish to extend our sin- 
cere appreciation to the Kiwanis Club 
of Milwaukee for the wonderful oppor- 
tunity and privilege of attending ‘The 





The cast of the very successful minstrel show put on by the members of the Kiwanis Club of Moun- 
tain Grove, Missouri. 


joy Scout fund. Over 500 people en- 
joyed the performance. 

During 1938 the club increased its 
membership from twelve to twenty- 
four, an increase of one hundred per 
cent. The club supervised and com- 
pleted fifty garden projects (garden 
work with the boys and girls is carried 
on each spring and summer); provided 
leadership for and sponsored three Boy 
Scout troops; and provided leadership 


and committee heads for a_ district 
Scout group of three counties. Al- 
though Scouting is the club’s major 


activity it also has a splendid record 
of achievement in rural and com- 
munity work. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


Sends 4-H Club Members to Camp 


The happy and healthy looking 4-H 
club boys and girls shown in the accom- 
panying photograph are ready to leave 
for Madison, Wisconsin, where the an- 
nual 4-H Club Camp brings together 
several hundred young folks from all 
over the state of Wisconsin. 

For a number of years the Milwaukee 
club has sent five boys and five girls 
from Milwaukee County to this state 
camp and defrayed all their expenses. 


State 4-H Club Week of 1938’ made pos- 
sible by you. We feel greatly enriched 
by this experience and wish many more 
could have shared it with us.” From 
the boys—“Just a word to thank your 
club for this fine week which you have 
given us. We have gained in knowledge 
and also had a very good time.” 





Because of the character-building 
feature of the 4-H club movement the 
Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee takes spe- 
cial pride in being privileged to codper- 
ate with these boys and girls, thereby 
exemplifying the motto “We Build” in 
an effective and concrete manner. 


Second Annual Carnival-Dance 
at Bellingham, Washington 


To finance its under-privileged child 
program and particularly to make ad- 
ditions to the facilities at the Baker 
Lake Boy’s Camp, the Kiwanis Club 
of Bellingham staged its second annual 
carnival-dance at the Bellingham Hotel 
recently. Headed by a _ hard-working 
special committee with Frank Noe 
acting as general chairman, the affair 
went off smoothly and successfully. 

The Baker Lake Boys’ Camp was 
primarily a Y.M.C.A. project and was 
started by the Y Men’s Club, which, 
however, became handicapped by a 
lack of funds. The Kiwanis club took 
the project over and has made it a 
major continuing objective in which 
the club members take a great interest. 

Fourteen booths made up the at- 
tractions at the carnival. In another 
room dancing and floor shows were en- 
joyed. More than two hundred couples 
attended the carnival and the net pro- 
ceeds were over $300. 


Photo by Brown & Rehbaum Service 


f the Kiwanis Club of 


This group of five girls and five bom, members of 4-H clubs in the Milwaukee district, were sent 
! 


to the State 4-H Camp at Madison, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. : 


sconsin, last summer at the expense o 


his project was under the direction of the Committee on Agriculture of 


which William E. Brown, extreme right, is chairman and Ray Pallett, county agricultural agent, ex- 
treme left, is vice chairman. 
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Over one hundred exhibits, a few of which are shown above, were entered in the hobby show which was held for three days under the auspices of the 


Kiwanis Club of Thomasville, Georgia. 
bies. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Encourages First Aid Students 

Seventy-five boys and girls carried 
home first aid certificates issued by 
Salt Lake City and signed by Chief of 
Police William C. Webb at the close of 
the first aid course which was spon- 
sored last summer by the Kiwanis Club 
of Salt Lake City and The Salt Lake 
Telegram. The course was conducted 
for a full month at four different city 
parks. Ten boys and girls received 
junior instructors’ certificates for their 
assistance in the classes, These certifi- 
cates, as well as the ones to the class 
members were presented by Reed 
Stevens, 1938 president of the Kiwanis 
club. 

Hope for “bigger and better first 
aid classes next summer” was ex- 
pressed by Thomas W. Dee, first aid 
superintendent for the Salt Lake City 
police department, who commended 
the 1938 class on its progress and 
willingness to learn. 


Tenth Annual Play Contest 
Sponsored by Valley City, No. Dakota 
The tenth annual one-act play con- 
test sponsored by the Kiwanis club 
was held with great success for two 
days last fall at the State Teachers 
College auditorium under the direction 
of Kiwanian Ray E, Fearing, super- 


intendent of schools. Seventeen differ- 
ent high schools in Barnes County en- 
tered casts in competition for the 
awards. The plays were of two types, 
namely, humorous and dramatic. A 
total of 87 students participated in all 
the plays given, coached by 17 teacher 
coaches. 

Superintendent C. E. Davies was the 
critic-judge and made the decisions at 
the close of the contest on Saturday 
night as to the first and second winners 
in each type of play, also giving cor- 
rective and suggestive criticisms. At 
the close of the contest beautiful large 
shields bearing the Kiwanis emblem 
and other insignia were given the first 
and second place winners by Secretary 
J. H. Seymour. 

These plays are attended each year 
by hundreds of patrons, teachers, 
pupils and friends of the contesting 
schools from all over the county. 


Northwest Columbus, Ohio—Last 
December the Northwest Columbus 
club published the fourth edition of 
its charity newspaper. It was the larg- 
est paper yet produced—16 pages, and 
was printed through the facilities of a 
local weekly newspaper. All advertis- 
ing was sold by the Kiwanis members. 
Thirty-five Kiwanians of the Northwest 
club and twenty Kiwanians of the Co- 
lumbus club sold these papers house- 











. Exhibits included wood work, photography, needlework, paintings, basketwork and many other interesting hob- 
In addition to the exhibition interesting games were conducted during each afternoon and evening. 


to-house and on the streets in the 
Northwest section of Columbus. The 


paper was edited and much of it was 
written by a Northwest Kiwanian, but 
with many contributors from the com- 
munity. About 2,500 papers were sold 
in a community of 8,000, which means 
that practically every family was a 
buyer. Aside from the $1,000 raised 
for charitable work the paper proved 
to be a very valuable publicity agent 
for the Kiwanis club and its projects. 


Terre Haute, Indiana—The Kiwanis 
Club of Terre Haute paid high tribute 
to the boys and girls of the Wabash 
valley who, through their leadership in 
directing modern activities, won the 
laurels as 4-H club champions, at a 
banquet-dance, when there were pres- 
ent nearly 100 leaders in the 4-H clubs 
of Vigo County. There was a lively 
program, intermingled with brief talks 
and entertainment. Kiwanian O. C. 
Redenbacher, Vigo County agricultural 
agent, was toastmaster and introduced 
the speakers, who included 1938 Presi- 
dent Jerdie Lewis. 


Olney, Illinois—Olney undertook to 
provide a Lyceum Course for the Com- 
munity and members were busy selling 
tickets to reach the goal of 400. Pro- 
ceeds are being used for promoting 
club activities. 





RE MBE Sie 


The above picture was taken when 75 boys and girls received first aid certificates issued by the city. The Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, in coép- 


eration with the Salt Lake Telegram conducted first aid classes for these young 
ity. Reading from left to right: Phyllis M. Wade, emergency hospital nurse ; 


eople for a month last summer. 
PeRoy D. Simmons, promotion manager of the Salt Lake Telegram; Byron 


In the front row are officials of the activ- 


W. Butler, director of the Kiwanis club; 1938 President Reed Stevens and Secretary Earle F. Gardemann of the Kiwanis club; Thomas W. Dee, first aid 
superintendent for the Salt Lake City police department; and Mrs. Jennetta Barker, recreation supervisor at Fairmont Park. 
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Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts, Does Fine Under- 
Privileged Child Work 


An annual report shows 
that $400 was spent last 
year on the objectives of 
the club’s Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child. 
The correction of vision by 
glasses, the provision of 
milk for under-nourished 
children in the schools and 
dental care have been the 
principal expenditures. 
The card index system es- 
tablished two years ago 
has been kept up to date, 
thus enabling the commit- 
tee to give attention to 


a | 





President Clarence Sadler, at the extreme left, 
lism machine to St. Christopher's Hospital for 


Olney, Philadelphia, Presents 
Metabolism Machine to Hospital 


The Kiwanis Club of Olney, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, just recently cele- 
brated its first birthday but already the 
club has a splendid record of achieve- 
ment. The accompanying photograph 
shows President Clarence Sadler pre- 
senting a Jones Basil Metabolism ma- 
chine to St. Christopher’s Hospital for 
children. During the past year the 
club, which has just a little better than 
30 members, raised sufficient funds 
(three hundred dollars) to purchase 
this wonderful gift. 

The St, Christopher’s Hospital for 
Children serves the northeast district 
of Philadelphia, which includes Olney, 
treating 5,000 patients a month, of 
which eighty-seven per cent are charity 
patients. This gift from the Kiwanis 
club has inspired other organizations 
to help this hospital. 


Many Activities at 
Alhambra, California 

The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work in conjunction with the Com- 
mittee on  Under-Privileged Child 
staged the annual two-day hobby show, 
included 
Five hundred boys and girls partici- 
pated, entering hobbies of all kinds 
and varieties. There was a total at- 
tendance of 2000 children. This ob- 
jective serves two purposes—to en- 
courage worth-while hobbies among 
youngsters and to raise funds for the 
annual summer camp sponsored by the 
alub, 

The Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child reports that 13,000 loaves of 
free bread have been distributed to 
needy persons (this is day-old bread 
obtained at special rates from baker- 
ies) as well as 150 quarts of milk 
given under-privileged children. 

The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work joined with other clubs in South- 
ern California in sponsoring a dinner 
for the Helms Athletic Foundation to 
which outstanding high school and 
junior college football players to- 
gether with school sports editors were 
guests. 


which two evening sessions. 





resents a metabo- 
children on behalf 
of the Kiwanis Club of Olney, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


the most needy cases. 

The club has presented 
a record-playing attach- 
ment for the ra- 
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ing from walnut antique beds to car- 
tons of ice cream. Seven auctioneers 
and three clerks were kept busy, these 
assistants donating their time. Approxi- 
mately $100 was cleared on the sale. 


Ossining, New York—The Kiwanis 
Club of Ossining, with the other two 
service clubs of the city, recently paid 
tribute to the Rev. Mitchell T. Ancker 
at a testimonial dinner. The Rev. 
Ancker has left the pastorate of a 
church in Ossining to take up his duties 
in East Orange, New Jersey. The 
meeting was jointly conducted by 
President Floyd A. Waterbury of the 
Kiwanis club and the presidents of the 
Rotary and Lions Clubs. 

Lafayette, Indiana— The annual 
banquet honoring members of the 
Purdue football squad was held re- 
cently under the auspices of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Lafayette. A total of 





dio belonging to 
the boy confined 
to his bed with 
arthritis whom 
the club has been 
helping. The lad’s 
condition has 
greatly improved 
since his treat- 
ment in Boston 
and the club has 
since furnished 
the boy transpor- 
tation to Spring- 
field for the ad- 
justment of plas- 
ter casts. 
Ottawa, Kan- 
sas—An ‘“Under- 
Privileged Child 
Auction” was 
held with great 
success recently 
in the assembly 
hall of the Memo- 
rial Auditorium. 
Many hundreds 
of people participated in the sale. Any 
article that any person or firm would 
donate to the club was put up for sale 
and auctioned. Two trucks were busy 
all day picking up the merchandise 
which included dozens of articles rang- 


crowd. 
hit on each appearance. 


entertainments. 


A band called the ‘“‘Southwest St. Louis Swingsters’’ 
Kiwanis Club of Southwest St. Louis, Missouri, after a series of home talent 
programs during which was discovered some very capable musicians in the 
The band has developed so rapidly that it has received many invita- 
tions to appear before other civic and service clubs and it has scored a decided 
The Southwest club believes that such a band is of 
great benefit to a club for furnishing music on ladies nights and for various 
From left to right, sitting, are: Willis Gross, Leo Miller, 
Elmer Telehorst, Joe Ermantraut 
right, Howard Hook, Walter Seim, Walter Hellmich and Howard Hopkins. 





was developed in the 


and George McGregor. Standing, left to 


520 persons attended this year’s din- 
ner. Mal Edward, head football coach, 
introduced the other coaches present 
and presented awards on this occasion. 
The speaker of the day was Elmer 
Layden of Notre Dame. 
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As its part in celebrating Appreciation of Holyoke Week, the Kiwanis Club of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 


sponsored industrial exhibits advertising poem made by local concerns. i r 
1 as townspeople were attracted by these displays showing 


booths. Many out-of-town visitors as we 


Above is one of these 


exactly what is being made in Holyoke. 
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Kiwanis Birthday Celebrated at 
Its Birthplace 


By GEORGE A. FERRIS 
Chairman, Michigan District Commit- 
tee on Publicity 


OGICALLY the most outstanding Ki- 
wanis Birthday Party in all Interna- 
tional is held each year in Detroit, 

Michigan, and on a date that closely 
approximates January 21, the actual 
birthday of Kiwanis. 

There are a number of reasons why 
this particular Kiwanis birthday is out- 
standing, but there is one reason that 
makes it inimitable and that is the fact 
that it is held in the birthplace of Ki- 
wanis. 

This year’s party celebrated the 24th 
birthday of Kiwanis and it was held in 
the Fountain Room of the Masonic 
Temple in Detroit, Thursday evening, 
January 19, 1939. 

It was a grand event. It had every- 
thing—color, glamour, eloquence, en- 
thusiasm, feasting, fellowship, fun, and 
the pungent spice of variety. Nearly 
600 Kiwanians and ladies were there. 

This year International President H. 
Glen Hatfield delivered the main ad- 
dress—a masterpiece that constituted a 
real challenge to Kiwanis to be more 
alert to its duty, opportunity and priv- 
ilege to manifest “a more intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship” 
in the matter of meeting the menacing 
anti-American threat to democracy. 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker spoke briefly but effectively. He 
had speed and power. The erstwhile 
college star of the gridiron figuratively 
grabbed the ball, plunged and scored a 
touchdown for Kiwanis. As usual Fred 
was accompanied by his inspiration, 
Mrs. Parker. The annual visit of the 
popular Parkers is anticipated in De- 





troit with pleasure and experienced 
with joy. 
The party is outstanding, too, be- 


cause it is always international in its 
nature. This year F. P. Dawson, that 


suave sage from Sarnia, affectionately 


’ 


known as “Barney,” brought gracious 
greetings from the grand old Dominion. 
“Barney” is a past governor of the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District. 

Nelse S. Knudsen, governor of the 
Michigan District, fittingly responded 
for the United States. 

Kiwanian Cameron McLean, famous 
baritone singer, contributed three 
splendid numbers; Ty Tyson, celebrated 
WWJ announcer, gave a sports talk; 
and Frank O. Staiger, chairman of the 
International Committee on Music, 
spiritedly led the community singing. 

Another feature that made the 1939 


Detroit Birthday Party most extra- 
ordinary and outstanding was. the 


unique and spectacular presentation of 
the six original Kiwanians and their 
wives. 

This distinguished group occupied a 
small raised platform immediately in 
front of the speakers’ table. There they 
were: Joseph G. Prance, the first Ki- 
wanian; Donald A. Johnston, the first 
Kiwanis president; George J. Haas, 
the first Kiwanis vice president; Harry 
A. Young, early Kiwanis secretary; 


Charles R. Cowdin, and Charles J. 
Rapp. 

At a certain time the dining-room 
lights were turned off and the first 
members of Kiwanis and their ladies 


unexpectedly found themselves blinking 
in the glare of a dazzling spotlight. 

A big birthday cake, illuminated with 
24 candles was placed on the pioneers’ 
table and the great throng sang 
“Happy Birthday to You.” 

First Kiwanian Joe Prance spoke 
feelingly for his friends. 

A beautiful clock, appropriately en- 
graved, was given to International 
President Hatfield, and the presentation 
speech was made by Rev. George Jef- 
frey. 





The six original Kiwanians and their ladies watch first Kiwanian Joseph G. Prance cut the birthday 


cake. 


Cowdin. To the right of Joe are the first 


To the left of Joe are Mrs. Prance, Charles J. and Mrs. Rapp and Charles R 
Kiwanis president, Donald A. Johnston and Mrs. John- 


and Mrs. 


ston, George J. Haas, first Kiwanis vice president, and Mrs. Haas, and Harry A. Young, early 
Kiwanis secretary. 
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Other attractive features of this 
marvelous birthday party included a 
turkey dinner; a style show put on by 
the J. L. Hudson Co.; a floor show 
staged by Station WJBK; music by 
Jack Rosevear and his orchestra, and 
beautiful decorations magnanimously 
contributed by the florist members of 
the Kiwanis clubs of Detroit and High- 
land Park. 

Patty Kinney, talented little daugh- 
ter of Kiwanian Dale and Mrs. Kinney, 
contributed her dancing artistry to the 
floor show. 

The biggest single individual reason 
for the record-making success of the 
1939 Detroit Kiwanis Birthday Party 
was Dr. Gerald S. Black, the general 
chairman and toastmaster. Dr. Jerry 
neglected his profession, his family and 
his friends as he spent weeks of his 
valuable time aggressively working out 
the details of the magnificent event. 

A delightful luncheon meeting was 
held at the Women’s City Club in hon- 
or of the wives of the distinguished 
guests, and the function was efficiently 
managed by Mrs. Robert M. Kay, wife 
of the Lieutenant Governor of Division 
1 = 
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Cheboygan, Michigan—The white 
elephant sale sponsored by the club 
was one of the largest ones ever held 
in the district, and one of the most 
successful, there being a net profit of 
$664. Other club activities have in- 
cluded entertaining the high school 
football squad and a special ‘‘Flowers 
to the Living’? meeting at which every 
Kiwanian invited his father or a guest 
over sixty years of age. The speaker 
of the evening was a man eighty years 
old and after his talk the youngest 
Kiwanian present, a young man of 21, 
presented the speaker with a box of 
cigars. 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin—The Cedar- 
burg club sponsored an apple show 
for two days last fall. All growers of 
the surrounding territory were privi- 
leged to exhibit as many species of 
apples as they chose. Prizes and rib- 
bons were awarded for the best apples. 
The judge presiding was James G. 
Moore, chairman of the Horticultural 
Department, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin. The show was 
open to everyone and a fine crowd was 
in attendance on both days of the 
show. 


Portsmouth, Ohio—President H. C. 
Doughty announced recently that the 
Kiwanis club will get behind the pro- 
posed 77-foot floodwall for Portsmouth 
and New Boston. The Citizens’ Flood- 
wall Committee, headed by many Ki- 
wanians, has done a splendid job in 
working out the preliminaries for the 
floodwall. The city has adequate de- 
fense against a 62-foot river stage and 
a water system which will operate up 
to a 90-foot stage. After the city gets 
the high wall Portsmouth can sit back 
and say, “Roll on, river, roll on.” 








Meeting of the Lincoln, Nebraska, Kiwanis club at which Mrs. Herbert Brownell was awarded that 


club's Medal for Distinguished Service for 1938. 


Mrs. Brownell is shown in the center of the head 


table. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Presents Distinguished 


Service Award 

NE of the outstanding meetings 
of the year at the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, club, is that one ar- 
ranged in December when the club pre- 
sent a medal for Distinguished Service 
outstanding citizen. An at- 


to some 


tempt is successfully made not only to 
honor the individual but the “institu- 
tion” in life which that individual typi- 


fies. The club has honored in the past 
among Indian 
an author, a musician 
This year the institution 
Her- 
selected 


others, a pioneer, an 


scout, a soldier, 
and a farmer. 
of the home was chosen and Mrs. 
bert Brownell of Lincoln 
as the person to be honored. 

It was felt that this is a time when 
there is a tendency to minimize the in- 
fluence in the home in community life 
and it was to bring emphasis to that 
influence that the Lincoln club selected 
Mrs. Brownell as homemaker for the 
recipient of its 1938 Distinguished 
Service award. 

Distinguished service in this instance 
meant the living of an admirable life in 


was 


A recent gathering of Bradenton, Florida, Kiwanians in — 
sented to the Manatee Day Nursery as it home 


: 


re 
i. 


to Homemaker 


a modest home. Into that home were 
born a family of sons and daughters 
who now occupy prominent places in 
the life of the nation. One by one these 
children learned life’s lesson in their 
home and in the local school. And one 
by one they went from the home to larg- 
er opportunities in other states. Lin- 
coln friends have long been proud of 
the achievements of the Brownell chil- 
dren. 

Professor and Mrs. Brownell gave a 
large family of brilliant children to the 
world. That in itself is a distinguished 
service but that is not the whole story. 
Throughout the years the teachings of 
the home did their work. The parents 
taught by living useful lives and the 
lessons were well learned by the chil- 
dren. 

The Brownell family will be known 
for generations for its contribution to 
the welfare of the nation. And Mrs. 
Brownell is honored while she lives 
among her children. The Kiwanis club 
made a splendid selection. 
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Camden, New Jersey—Children at 
the Sheltering Arms Home were all 
furnished with new shoes and clothing 
to start off to school on September 12. 
The Home was supplied with fresh 
meat and vegetables each week-end 
during the summer, as well as with 
various kinds of canned goods. The 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
investigated several cases brought to 
their attention where children were 
not receiving medical attention and 
proper nourishment. 


Dayton, Washington — A special 
Boys Work Committee with Charles 
Broughton as chairman was formed for 
the purpose of selecting a boy to be 
sent to Pullman State College for four 
years. The committee had six meetings 
and raised $400 to defray the expenses 
of this boy’s education for this year. 

The Pullman club has purchased a 
fraternity house near the campus and 
limits membership to boys sponsored 
by Kiwanis clubs of this district. The 
total cost of the board and room in 
this house is only $20 per month. A 
Kiwanis-pensioned mother is house 
mother and does the cooking and 
house-managing with the help of the 


boys. 


Asheboro, North Carolina—Ashe- 
boro Kiwanians staged a festival at 
the fairgrounds, first forming a parade 
in town and going to the fairground 
for dinner and a social hour. Many 
members dressed in gala costumes for 
the festival. The Kiwanians had their 
wives and friends as guests, making a 
total of 200 present. Several members 
from Lexington, Winston-Salem, High 
Point, Greensboro, Salisbury and San- 
ford were present to enjoy the oc- 
casion. 

Jackson, Kentucky—This was the 
fourth year for the annual Breathitt 
County school tournament sponsored 
by the Kiwanis club. Every county 
school was represented in the attend- 
ance of 4,000. Five hundred seventy- 
nine students participated in spelling, 
reading, dramatics, music, athletics 
and a parade. 





Manatee, where they informally dedicated the building in the background which the club pre- 
The building is T-shaped, with most of the rooms in the rear wing. 
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Fourteen Clubs Weld Division 
Friendship Chain 


By FRANKLIN C. HEMHILL 


Former Lieutenant Governor and Member, Kiwanis Club of Compton, California 





Division XIII of the California-Nevada District has a Chain of Friendship originated by Compton, 
the home club of the lieutenant governor, a link having been added by each of the division’s fourteen 


clubs. 


The chain is being presented here in completed form. 


Presenting the chain, left, is Thomas J. 


Woodward, 1938 president of the Compton club, and receiving it is Franklin C. Hemphill, 1938 


lieutenant governor. 


in 1938. Looking on at the extreme right is Kiwan 
link 


California-Nevada District, turned 

in a total of twenty-eight inter-club 
contacts during 1938 as the result of 
a project originated, sponsored and 
financed by the lieutenant governor’s 
home club, the Compton, California, 
club. In fact, the activity proved so 
successful that the present district 
inter-club committee is adopting the 
scheme on a district-wide basis for 
1939. 

It was Thomas J. Woodward, 1938 
Compton president, who thought up 
the idea, but it took the hearty codp- 
eration of fourteen clubs to carry it to 
successful completion. To launch the 
project fourteen bronze links, approxi- 
mately three inches long and _ two 
inches wde and the size of the little 
finger, were forged, chromium plated, 
and engraved each with the name of 
one of the clubs of the division. The 
links were then severally and individ- 
ually delivered tothe clubs together 
with a schedule and a suggested simple 
ritual. 

A delegation of twenty-five from the 
sponsoring club took the Compton link 
to Norwalk in the summer on a sched- 
uled inter-club visit and with cere- 
mony added that club’s link. A Nor- 
walk delegation then took the two-link 
chain to the next scheduled club when 


Tos fourteen clubs of Division XIII, 


Raymondville, Texas—The club pur- 
chased a jig-saw for a boy who is con- 
fined because of tuberculosis. He is 
now making small articles for sale to 
pay for his materials. Other recent 
activities of the club have included 
the furnishing of three under-privi- 
leged children with glasses and the 
sending of the Raymondville high 
school band to Austin for band day. 


At the extreme left is Robert E. McKay, 1939 president and inter-club chairman 
ian Clyde Smith, Compton jeweler, who made the 
s. 


a third link was added. The fourteenth 
club toward the end of the year re- 
turned the completed chain to the 
sponsors, each club having had two 
inter-club contacts in connection with 
it. 

The chain was made and engraved 
by Jeweler Clyde Smith, a member of 
the Compton club. As an afterthought 
a plaque to match was made to support 
the chain and to label it. This was 
done by F. L. (Pop) Lueders, an hon- 
orary member of the Compton club 
and junior college art metal teacher, 
the following inscription being used: 
“Division Thirteen. 1938. Inter-club 
Friendship Chain. Sponsored by Comp- 
ton Kiwanis Club. Franklin C. Hemp- 
hill, Lieutenant Governor.” 

The fourteen clubs of the division 
are: Artesia, Bell and Maywood, Bell- 
flower, Compton, Downey, Huntington 
Park, Hynes-Clearwater-Hollydale, 
Lomita, Long Beach, Norwalk, San 
Pedro, Southeast Los Angeles, South 
Gate-Walnut Park and Wilmington. 

The friendships established paid 
gratifying dividends on the financial 
output of the Compton club, and the 
plan again reminded the lieutenant 
governor that Division XIII is in re- 
ality as well as in jest—‘‘Lucky Thir- 
teen.”’ 


Sanford, North Carolina—Under the 
leadership of the Kiwanis club, the 
town had a Bundle Day, with the Boy 
Scouts of the community gathering up 
old clothes, the dry cleaners cleaning 
them, the N.Y.A. sewing room mending 
them, the Red Cross donating thread, 
buttons, etc., and the Relief Office dis- 
tributing the garments to needy per- 
sons. 
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Montrose-LaCrescenta, California— 
The club continues its fine work with 
scouts. The members recently spon- 
sored a codperative Court of Honor in 
which four Valley troops participated. 
The Kiwanis club’s new sea scout crew 
carried off the honors on this occasion, 
including the prize for the best turn- 
out of parents. The program was pre- 
pared and managed by Kiwanians E. 
L. Wemple, Frank Mixsell and Bert A. 
Anderson. 


Fernandina, Florida—The club spon- 
sored the opening of a school bank, a 
total of $60 being deposited the first 
month in a consolidated account at 
the First National Bank. The book- 
keeping class of the high school keeps 
the record of accounts. A regular tel- 
ler’s window has been erected and the 
students deposit their money just as 
they would at a regular bank. The 
plan is very popular with the high 
school as well as with the primary and 
intermediary departments. 


Carmi, Illinois—Carmi’s eleventh 
annual Corn Day, sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis club, set a new all-time high for 
attendance. The huge throng enjoyed 
the program of entertainment planned 
for them by the Kiwanis club in coodp- 
eration with business and professional 
men and women. A beautiful parade 
of floats featured the day’s activities, 
the Kiwanis club entering a very at- 
tractive float. 


Wichita Falls, Texas—The club 
sponsored and carried to a successful 
conclusion a Boy Scout merit badge 
exposition held for two days last fall. 
Forty-five Boy Scout Troops partici- 
pated and there were over 3,000 peo- 
ple in attendance. Scout officials were 
unanimous in their opinion that the 
merit badge show did more for Scout- 
ing in this area than anything that has 
happened in the vicinity during the 
past twenty years. 


Northern Columbus, Ohio—TIn an ef- 
fort to help the boys of Northern Co- 
lumbus and vicinity choose a life work 
intelligently, the club recently spon- 
sored vocational guidance conferences 
at the high school. There were two 
conference periods following the Ki- 
wanis dinner in the school cafeteria. A 
prominent man in each field was 
chosen to conduct the sessions, which 
were arranged so that students could 
attend both if they so desired. 


McLeansboro, Illinois—The club is 
sponsoring a model lake project for 
which a dam 17 feet high and 900 feet 
long is under construction. The club 
is also codperating with other civic 
organizations in landscaping the Mc- 
Leansboro court yard. 


Cleveland, Tennessee—Members of 
this club purchased a good milk cow 
to be farmed out to deserving families. 
At present the cow is being kept by a 
family with 11 children in it. The Ki- 
wanis club purchases the feed and sees 
that the cow is well cared for. 
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District Secretary Forney W. Clement goes to 
work on Hillsdale meat loaf. 


Plain and Plentiful Says Forney 

Forney W. Clement, secretary of the 
Michigan District, wants his rations 
plain and plentiful. It is recalled that 
on two separate occasions when arriv- 
ing at district breakfasts, Forney felt 
the folks from his district should have 
special grapefruit, papaya, Persian lime 
juice, eggs Benedict, Canadian bacon, 
chocolate Espanol, and Roman bread 
toast with wild French currant pre- 
serves. For himself he insisted upon 
“A big dish of oatmeal and a cup of 
coffee.” Now comes the story from 
Hillsdale, Michigan, to the effect that 
when Forney accompanied District Gov- 
ernor Knudsen and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Alexanian for their official visit, he 
was served with an enormous portion 
of meat loaf which Forney always in- 
sisted on having in 
Hillsdale regardless of 
what delicacies had been 
arranged for the spe 
cial menus of visitors 


+ 


Former Field Man 


"Gets a Lift" 


Many “old timers” 
will remember Waldo 
E. Bailey, a field serv- 
ice representative for 
Kiwanis International 
prior to 1925 and who 
assisted in the building 
of a considerable num- 
ber of clubs. For 
some years he has been 
in the Foreign Service of the United 
States and just recently has written 
entertainingly to Secretary Parker con- 
cerning an interesting trip from France 
to his new post at Nairobi, Kenya, East 
Africa, where he is Vice Consul. During 
his 11 years of work in the Foreign 
Service he has circuited the globe and 
traveled in 51 foreign countries. 

The picture above shows him mount- 
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Waldo E. Bailey at base of Pyramids, Gizeh, 


Egypt, near Cairo. 


IN BRIEF 


ed on a camel at the base of the pyra- 
mid at Gizeh, Egypt, near Cairo. 
+ 
The Jinx Overcome 


President George Simpson and Sec- 
retary Ed Slocum of the Van Nuys, 
California, Kiwanis club safely made 
the 800-mile auto trip involved in at- 
tending the conference for presidents 
and secretaries in the California-Ne- 
vada District at San Jose, January 13 
and 14. They drove to the conference 
on Friday the 13th, starting with 13 
gallons of gas, over a 13-mile detour. 
George is the 13th 
Van Nuys club presi- 
dent (still living). He 
has been in his club 
13 years and was born 
on Friday the 13th. 

In the late after- 
noon of the confer- 
ence after hearing 13 
good talks, George 
and Ed left to visit 
the Winchester Mys- 
tery House with its 
motif of 13 carried 
throughout the 28 
years of rambling 
construction. 

+ 


A Practical Memorial 
Suggestion 


An unusual but very 
practical memorial has 
been presented to the Kiwanis Club of 
Indianapolis by Jack Harding, Immedi- 
ate Past President, who also will be 
remembered as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity for the Indianapolis 
Convention. 
In memory 
of his fa- 
ther, also a 
member of 
the Indian- 
apolis club, 
Jack  pre- 
sented a 
microphone 
and loud 
speaker. In 
i oa ake 
words: 
“With 250 
members a 
presi- 
dent often 
finds it hard 
to make 
himself heard and the loud speaker 
does a fine job both for the president 
and the speaker of the day.” 

7 
Thank You! 

The following excerpt was taken 
from a recent luncheon notice of the 
Kiwanis Club of Buffalo, New York, 
and entitled “Well Deserved Recogni- 
tion”: 











William Allen White as he appeared 


before the Fresno, 
wanis club. kind of 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


ol 


“Some of us have from time to time 
suspected that The Kiwanis Magazine 
was one of the real assets of club mem- 
bership, but like most things that we 
get free, we have not appreciated just 
how good it is. The Reader’s Digest 
includes articles chosen from The Ki- 
wanis Magazine. What better testi- 
mony could we have of the high quality 
and wide general appeal of the material 
in our monthly magazine? 

“If The Reader’s Digest has discov- 
ered The Kiwanis Magazine, perhaps 
it’s time that Kiwanians re-discovered 
it,” 

* 


William Allen White 
Opines Service Clubs 
All Important 


That famous editor 
of the Emporia, Kan- 
sas, Daily and Weekly 
Gazette, author of 
many best sellers and 
sage observer of our 
times, William Allen 
White, in a talk be- 
fore the Kiwanis Club 
of Fresno, California, 
which was broadcast 
over Station KMJ, 
had this to say: “I am 
a Rotarian but Ro- 
tarians and Kiwan- 
ians are all the same 
people—we 

are after the same 
things. I will make this statement that 
Service Clubs in this country are the 
greatest influence for good that I 
know anything about and I am not ex- 
cepting the churches.” 


- 
Builders We 


Kiwanis builds from year to year, 
Two thousand clubs belong, 
All builders we, from sea to sea, 
A hundred thousand strong. 


California, Ki- 


We build good fellowship galore, 
Through hale and hearty greetings, 
We keep our zest and zeal alive 
By holding weekly meetings. 


The under-privileged to us, 
No matter their condition, 
Are constantly within our ken, 
To help them—our ambition. 


We aim to teach the boys and girls 
Which habits to reject, 

We foster public safety laws 

Which all but fools respect. 


With churches we affiliate, 

We're friendly to their views, 

We build the things which we believe 
Democracy can use. 


Thus, one built up from many parts 
Becomes a perfect whole; 
KIWANIS—Super Service Club— 
Builds body, mind, and soul. 


HAROLD J. WILSON 
Vice President, Kiwanis Club of Burlington 
Oud. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Past President of the Denver, Colo- 
rado, club and past governor of the 
Rocky Mountain District, Clem W. Col- 
lins, was again elected as president of 
the National Association of American 
Institute of Accountants. 


Morgan C. Harris, member at Cum- 
berland, Maryland, was elected states 
attorney for Allegany County. 


Past President Albert O. Little, 
Artesia, California, was elected to the 
presidency of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The new president of the Penobscot 
County Medical Association is Dr. 
Frank D. Weymouth, member at Ban- 
gor, Maine. 


Kiwanian Jackson P. Dick of the At- 
lanta, Georgia, club has been appointed 
chairman of the Georgia World’s Fair 
Commission by Governor Rivers to di- 
rect the participation of Georgia in the 
World’s Fair to be held in New York in 
1939. 


Kiwanian Carl D. Coffeen, Kent, 
Ohio, has been elected vice president 
of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers 
Association. 


Past Lieutenant Governor of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Arkansas_ District, Rob- 
ert E. Wait, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
was re-elected secretary of the Arkan- 
sas Bankers Association, beginning his 
29th consecutive year in that position. 


Past President Lawrence E. Ensor 
of the Towson, Maryland, club was 
elected states attorney for Baltimore 
County for four years. 


C. V. Norman, Troy, Kansas, mem- 
ber, was recently elected Potentate of 








The Abdallah Shrine, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 
The oldest member in age of the 


Terre Haute, Indiana, club, Charles T. 
Nehf, was appointed honorary assist- 
ant fire chief for a day which was in 
keeping with his service as a volunteer 
fireman for the last 65 years. 


News from the Kiwanis Club of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario, reveals that Past 
President Harry Fee was unanimously 
elected to the presidency of the city’s 
Board of Trade. 


William H. Woolard, member of the 
Greenville, North Carolina, club, was 
made first vice-president of the North 
Carolina Bankers Association at the an- 
nual meeting. 


Five days after the Kiwanis Club of 
Granby, Quebec, came into formal ex- 
istence two of its charter members 
became leaders in the city government. 
P. Horace Boivin of the Granby Elastic 
Web Company, Ltd., was elected mayor 
of the city by acclamation. Mayor Boi- 
vin is a director of the new club. James 
C. Fuller, chairman of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee of the new 
club, was re-elected, by acclamation 
also, alderman of the city. Kiwanian 
Fuller is manager of a Masonic Protec- 
tive Association. 


MacLean Wilson, secretary of the 
National City, California, Kiwanis club, 
has been made president of the Good- 
will Industries of San Diego whose 
motto is “not charity but a chance.” 


The Birmingham, Alabama, club is 
proud of two of its members. Interna- 
tional Treasurer Samuel F. Clabaugh 
has just received an appointment as 
executive vice president of the Southern 
States Industrial Council with head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tennessee, to 
which point he has transferred his resi- 
dence. He is now a member of the Nash- 
ville Club. Kiwanian Clabaugh has 
also recently been appointed Chairman 
of the Board of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank, headquartering at Winston-Sa- 
lem, North Carolina. Past President 
Milton H. Fies, prominent coal opera- 
tor in Alabama for the last 25 years, 
was appointed consulting engineer of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, 
representing the Southern States. The 
appointment was authorized by Secre- 
tary Ickes and announced by John W. 
Finch of the Bureau. 


Reggie Wilson, member of the Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club and 
for some years sales manager of the 
William Penn Hotel, has been appointed 
general manager of the Roosevelt Hotel, 
according to an announcement received 
from that city. 


Leonard K. Thomson, past president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Miami and 
manager for many years of the McAllis- 
ter Hotel, has been named general 
chairman of the newly organized Com- 
munity Chest. 


Four members of the Toronto, On- 
tario, Kiwanis club are to be congratu- 
lated. Dr. Fred J. Conboy was elected 
to the Board of Control by the largest 
individual vote ever recorded in the 
Toronto Civic Elections. President W. 
R. Shaw, Immediate Past President C. 
R. Conquergood and Kiwanian Harry 
B. Kennedy were all elected to the 
Board of Education of the City of 
Toronto. 


C. C. Elk, member of the Storm Lake, 
Iowa, club, is president of the Storm 
Lake Chamber of Commerce for 1939. 


Felicitations are extended to Senator 
Robert M. Duncan, past president of 
the Burns, Oregon, club, who has been 
elected president of the Senate of the 
Oregon Legislature, thereby becoming 
Lieutenant Governor of Oregon and to 
Kiwanian Jake Welcome who was 
elected Mayor of Burns. 





FLOWERS Fon Tae LivinG 


Honored for outstanding service to 
his community in a “Flowers to the 
Living” program was Nelse S. Knud- 
sen, governor of the Michigan District. 
He is also a member of the City Com- 
mission of Pontiac. A Rotarian, Frank 
Steere, also was honored in the pro- 
gram. Both men were presented with 
attractive gold keys bearing the Kiwa- 
nis emblem. Governor Knudsen was 
declared “a truly representative citi- 
zen” and “a living refutation of the 
statement heard that you 


frequently 
can’t get good men to accept public 
office.” 


The Prince Georges County, Mary- 
land, Kiwanis club can boast of three 
important members: Past President 
John S. White was re-elected a member 
of the House of Delegates and unani- 
mously selected to head the powerful 
Ways and Means Committee; Ralph 
Powers was also returned to the House 
of Delegates and chosen as chairman 
and member of important committees; 
and, last but not least, Winship Wheat- 
ley, formerly corporation council of the 


city of Hyattsville, Maryland, was 
elected State Attorney of Prince 


Georges County. 


Past governor of the New Jersey Dis- 
trict, John F. Sherman, Newark Kiwa- 
nis club, was made president of the 
Hillside Trust Company of Hillside, 
New Jersey, which is Kiwanian Sher- 
man’s home town. 


The following Kiwanians of Chadron, 
Nebraska, have been elected to the fol- 
lowing positions on the Chamber of 
Commerce: R. R. Dempster, president; 
Ernest Johnson, secretary-treasurer; 
Harry F. Meyer, director. 


Wilbur H. Glenn, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Kiwanis Club 
of Columbus, Georgia, has been elected 
president of the Georgia Bottlers Asso- 
ciation for 1939. He is also president 
of the Board of Trustees of Pickett and 
Hatcher Educational Fund, Inc. of Co- 
lumbus. The Fund is one of the largest 
of its kind, making loans to worthy and 
outstanding college students who are 
citizens of the United States. 
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Our congratulations go to Kiwanian 
Harrison G. Taylor, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, who was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Savings Banks Association 
of Massachusett 


The St. Clair Shores, Michigan, club 
has its share of politicians. Stanton 
Welsh is a State Representative and his 
minor jobs are Village Commissioner 
and Township Justice of Peace. Other 
village officials are Harley H. Swacick 
and Emerson Belmore, commissioners, 
Immediate Past President Walter F. 
Pratt, clerk, and Vernon Wilson, engi- 
neer and building inspector. Macomb 
County officials are George A. Francis, 
Circuit Court commissioner and Roy J. 
Kaul, coroner. Reginald J. Rivard is a 
State Sales Tax Commission Field In- 
spector and David E. Visnaw is with 
the State Highway Department Right 
of Way Commission, 


The Kiwanis Club of Ogden, Utah, is 
certainly functioning in Community 
Chest work. Governor of the Utah- 
Idaho District, George H. Lowe, is 
president of the Community Chest for 
19389; president of the Ogden club, 
Roger E. Edens, is first vice president 
and chairman of this year’s campaign 
for raising Chest money; other mem- 
bers of this club serving in different 
capacities for the Community Chest 
are: Chester J. Olsen, M. A. Romney, 
former Governor W. H. Reeder, Jr., 
and Merrill J. Bunnell. 


Kiwanian Elden Rowe, Worthington, 
Minnesota, has been sheriff of Nobles 
County, Minnesota, for the past 16 
years and has just been appointed by 
Governor Harold E. Stassen to be su- 
perintendent of the Minnesota State 
Bureau of Criminal Apprehension, with 
headquarters in St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Members of the Akron, Ohio, club 
also take their places in civic affairs: 
Don H. Ebright is now Treasurer of the 
State of Ohio, being at 36 one of the 
youngest men ever to hold such a high 
office in state government: Lee D. 
Schroy has been mayor of Akron since 
1936; Bruce W. Bierce has just been 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce succeeding Kiwanian Law- 
rence G. Tighe, who was president for 
two years; John Thorpe, Jr., first vice 
president of the Akron club for 1939, 
is also the new president of the Akron 
Builders Exchange; O. A. Porter, sec- 
ond vice president this year, is 1939 
state president of the Better Business 
Bureaus of Ohio. 


Each year the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Longview, Washington, 
selects a Junior and a Senior leading 
citizen. The “First Junior Citizen of 
1938” is a member of the Kiwanis club 
of Longview. Edward J. Berwind re- 
ceived this honor of junior first citizen. 


“Man of the Year” is the title which 
the Ocala Morning Banner bestowed 
upon Immediate Past President W. Earl 
Ellis of the Ocala, Florida, club for his 
fine outstanding work in his community 
and Marion County. 
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To College Via Home Study 


By FRED. C. W. PARKER 


Secretary, Kiwanis International 





Mrs. Emily Gilmore Stevens who made possible 
the first home-study scholarship. 


URING many years of activity in 

educational and social work your 

Secretary has had many inter- 
esting and enjoyable experiences but 
none more unique and unusual than 
that which he had on the afternoon of 
December 21, 1938. 

The occasion was the meeting of a 
Scholarship Committee appointed by 
the American School of Chicago to de- 
cide upon the winner of a special home 
study scholarship for resident college 
work to be awarded to students who 
by home study complete their high 
school or preparatory studies—the first 
of its kind in the history of education. 

The members of this Scholarship 
Committee are (seated around the table 
from right to left in the picture): 
Charles A. Tibbals, Ph.D., Professor of 
Analytical Chemistry, Dean of Armour 
Institute of Technology; Aaron John 
Brumbaugh, Ph.D., Professor of Edu- 
cation, Dean of Students in the College, 
Acting Dean of the College, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago; J. Edwin Pasek, 
Acting President of the American 


School, Honorary Member of the Com- 
mittee; James McKinney, Educational 
Director, American School; George W. 
Crane, Ph.D., M.D., Lecturer in Psy- 
chology, Northwestern University, 
Member American Medical and Psy- 
chological Associations; and _ finally, 
your Secretary. 

The committee found great satisfac- 
tion in reviewing the records of the ten 
highest ranking graduates of the home 
study high school course of the Ameri- 
ean School, one of whom was to be 
selected for this special scholarship 
award for the year. 

The ten candidates were chosen from 
a list of over 300 who had graduated 
from the American School’s high school 
department during the previous twelve 
months. Their records revealed the am- 
bition and determination of these young 
people to get a high school education 
in spite of all handicaps. Sickness, lack 
of money, or other obstacles which kept 
them from attending resident school, 
did not keep them from completing by 
home study, the standard educational 
preparation so essential today. 

The candidates were young people 
from every part of the country with 
varying achievements to their credit, 
but with one common goal ahead— 
higher education. One cannot help but 
admire their pluck and steadfastness 
of purpose and to congratulate them. 
They inspired the conviction that in a 
few short years they all will realize 
their ambitions and make their marks 
in life. 

A brief description of these ten can- 
didates will prove interesting: Mattie 
Lou Blackwood, 21, whose health inter- 
fered with her attendance at resident 
school. She has an excellent scholastic 
record, marked literary talent, and 
plans to follow in her grandfather’s 
footsteps and study architecture. Hu- 
bert L. Sunderman, 29, carried on his 
studies with the American School while 
performing his duties as minister at a 
small country church. Adam Gefreh, 
19, lives on a farm and teaches in a 
small rural school. Margaret Banks, 
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20, plans to teach or become a nurse. 
Vernon Calbeck, 32 whose greatest in- 
terest is in Business Administration. 
May Hougland, 24, also plans a career 
in business. Oral Hughes, 25, whose 
ambition is to enter the ministry. Sam- 
uel Johnson, 19, lives on a farm and 
chose home-study because he was un- 
able to attend resident school. Fern 
Saylor, 27, was prevented by sickness 
in early childhood from attending resi- 
dent high school. Milton Stocker, 28, 
is interested in journalism and plans to 
write. 

With sincerity and appreciation we 
also commend Mrs. Emily Gilmore 
Stevens of Detroit for having made 
possible this first home-study scholar- 
ship. I have never had the pleasure of 
meeting her but from officers of the 
American School I am told that she is a 
woman of culture and charm, formerly 
a concert pianist and very much inter- 
ested in young people as evidenced by 
her gift of $5000 to establish this en- 
dowed scholarship fund. 

Another significant fact which was 
learned at the committee meeting is 
that since the Emily Gilmore Stevens 
Scholarship has been established, the 
students and graduates of the Ameri- 
can School started a movement for an 


Alumni-Student Scholarship, and al- 
ready approximately 400 have con- 
tributed. As I understand it, no contri- 
bution of over $5 is accepted, and I was 
told that in the near future the fund 
would be completed and the American 
School Alumni-Student Scholarship an- 
nounced. This movement indicates un- 
usual loyalty on the part of the gradu- 
ates and students of a correspondence 
school and their high evaluation of the 
home-study work accomplished under 
its auspices. 

It was a most enjoyable and satisfy- 
ing experience to serve on this com- 
mittee with the responsibility of de- 
termining the award of this unique 
scholarship. It surely brought a thrill. 
I congratulate the winner, Miss Mattie 
Lou Blackwood of Cincinnati, and I 
wish her marked success in her future 
work in architecture, in the preparation 
for which she will use the scholarship 
awarded by entering the University of 
Cincinnati. 

It is my conviction that other indi- 
viduals and other organizations will 
follow this pioneer action of Mrs. 
Stevens and the alumni of the Ameri- 
can School in the establishment of ad- 
ditional scholarships of this unique 
character. 


Culture to the Crossroads 


(From page 137) 


in every county gets some intellectual 
return from his state university. 

That Indiana will go along with him 
is prophesied by the fact that an edu- 
cator of Wells’ type was appointed 
president of a state school in the first 
place. Hoosier-born, product of the 
public schools, he graduated in 1924 
from the university he now heads. 
After two years as cashier of a coun- 
try bank, he returned to the university 
to teach economics. The governor then 
drafted him to serve as secretary and 


motive power on a commission to re- 
write the banking laws. That done, 


he went back to the lecture hall, in less 
than two years was appointed dean of 
the business school. Enrollment in that 
school doubled in the two years he head- 
ed it, and when the university presi- 
dent retired, it was he who suggested 
young Wells as his successor. Wells 
had been exactly ten days old when that 
president was appointed. Students 
cheered the choice. They knew that in 
this man’s second year as dean of the 
business school, every one of the 1,500 
graduates of the department had a job 
waiting for him as soon as his diploma 
was dry. 

The new president took up his duties 
with gusto. When the enthusiastic state 
legislature appropriated $2,500 for his 
inaugural ceremony, he sent it to the 
research departments. “No need for 
pageantry,” he said, and ordered a 
brief program which cost the state noth- 
ing. Then, with a list of 400 highly 
recommended educators in his pocket, 


he traveled 33,000 miles, picked out the 
dozen men who would replace elderly 
faculty members retired under a new 
state law. 

Once back on the campus, he launched 
new departures in whirlwind succes- 
sion. He set about organizing student- 
faculty relationships, to avoid “those 
mass-production methods that separate 
the student from the instructor.” “No 
student,” he announced, “will leave the 
university without warm personal 
friendships with at least a few mem- 
bers of the faculty.” In preparation 
for the establishment of a university 
radio station, the college’s radio work- 
shop participated in a state-wide sur- 
vey, backed by federal money, to de- 
termine Indiana’s radio tastes and cov- 
erage. Wells considers this activity of 
prime importance, as “Radio is the 
most active single medium affecting’ the 
thought processes of our people.” He 
is interested not only in what Indiana 
hears over the air, but in how well it 
hears it. So university workers under- 
took a_ school-to-school study of the 
speech and hearing difficulties of chil- 
dren. Financed by a $10,000 grant 
from women’s clubs, with more forth- 
coming from the university’s coffers, 
this study will eventually reach every 
child in the state. Parents of afflicted 
children will be told how to guard 
against increased deafness, how to im- 
prove the speech of lispers and stutter- 
ers. Wells found more work cut out for 
him in the overlapping and duplication 
of services of Indiana’s 21 colleges. It 


is just common horse sense, he believes, 
that these services be coérdinated, so 
that there would be only one school 
in the state specializing in each pro- 
fessional or graduate subject. To this 
end, he says, he is “willing to close a 
department, or transfer it from this 
campus to any other better equipped to 
handle it. We will be deterred neither 
by tradition nor institutional pride.” 
Still not satisfied with the scope of his 
program, Wells imported designers 
from New York and staked out a great 
center of the arts on the Indiana cam- 
pus. It is to be the heart of Indiana 
music and drama, with theaters, radio 
studios, workshops and recital halls. 
“Before long,” says Wells, “I hope we'll 
have district contests in drama, with 
plays written, directed and acted by 
Hoosiers, and each year a great drama 
festival right here on the campus.” 

Thus functions the dynamo that is 
electrifying the cultural life in Indiana, 
striving to bring culture to the cross- 
roads, to make his institution truly a 
university of the people. When writ- 
ers like Tarkington, Ade, and Riley, 
painters like Stark, Steel and Adams, 
statesmen like Beveridge and Marshall, 
lived and labored on the banks of the 
Wabash, Hoosiers used to call Indiana 
the Athens of America. The giants died 
or moved away; the torch of Hoosier 
culture dimmed. Coal, corn, steel and 
gasoline pushed arts and letters into 
obscurity, and for years no cultural 
leader emerged to guide Indiana to a 
renaissance. Today many Hoosiers 
think they have found one. His name 
is Herman Wells. 


Lum and Abner in 
Special Kiwanis Broadcast 
(From page 148) 
often in the scripts). There was no 
Pine Ridge when Lum & Abner en- 
tered radio. They used the village of 
Waters, Arkansas, for their setting, 
but when its citizens realized the fame 
that Lum & Abner were bringing their 
community they put through a peti- 
tion to the U.S. Postoffice Department 
to change the name of the town offi- 
cially to Pine Ridge. This was done in 
April, 1936, on the fifth anniversary 
of Lum & Abner’s advent on the air, 
with the two boys, the Governor of 
Arkansas and many other dignitaries 

present. 


Both Chester (Lum) Lauck and 
Norris (Abner) Goff are married and 


have two children each. They live in 
the suburbs near Hollywood within a 
few blocks of each other and spend 
most of their time together, off the air 
as well as on. And to friends, as well 
as to listeners, they are usually known 
merely as “Lum & Abner.” 

Tune in Lum & Abner on March 10 
for their special Kiwanis broadcast. 
Comments from Kiwanians afterwards 
will be appreciated by the old fellows, 
too! They can be reached at Columbia 
Broadcasting Studios, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Members with Five Years or More Perfect 


Continuous 


From lists furnished by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Attendance from 
names sent m response to a bulletin 
dated March 10, 1928. Other lists will 
follow as submitted by the committee 
and a Space permits. Additions to the 
lists published should be sent to Chair- 
mon C. Wilford Wilson, 7310 Grand 
Rir €7 A vernile, De troit, Michigan. 


20 to 25 Years 
George f Hixson, Rochester, N. ¥ 23 


15 to 19 Years 


Charlton A. Marshall, Cincinnati, Ohio 19 
Robert H. Maar, re ignkeepsie N. us 17 
Alfred C. String Marietta, Ohio 16 
I Albert Steadman Marietta, Ohio 16 
Chri A. Wagner, Cincinnati, Ohio 15 
D. RK Alexander, Kansas City, Mo 15 
©. LeR Dickerson, Lakewood, N. J 15 
Floyd A Pfaff Marietta, O 15 
Alfred J reninga Roseland, Chicago, Ill. 15 
Ww ( Maupin, Salisbury, N. C 15 
10 to 14 Years 
Robert Curry Lett, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 14 
William A. Kleinert, Baton Rouge, La. 13 
Charl } Lotz, Cincinnati, Ohio 13 
Elon Steer, Elmwood, l 13 
Clarence E. Durnell, Indianapolis, Ind. 13 
Ernest K. Epps, Lakewood, N. J. 13 


Porter A Roberts, Portland, Me 

Harry Sanborn, Portland Me I 

Dr. Chester A. Roig, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. l 

Robert J. Jolliffe, Plymouth, Mich l 

Arthur T. Reed, South Side, St. Louis, Mo...13 
George Allen, Taunton, Mass I 

Jame Cleasly, West Point, Va. l 


Roy M. Packard, Cocoa, Fla 12 
Henry t Parrish, Cocoa, Fla 12 
Dr E. A. Pfeiffer, Homestead, Pa 12 
Dr. ¢ R. Smith, Homestead, Pa. 12 
Ernest J. Allison, Plymouth, Mich 12 
George J. Haas, Plymouth, Mich 12 
Dr. Charle Berry, Portland, Me. 12 
H. W. McDowell, Winamac, Ind, 12 
W. D. Pattison, Winamac, Ind. 12 
D. N. Sutton, West Point, Va. 12 


Edwin C. Forbes, Cleveland, O. 11 
James L. Hanway, Dallas, Texas 11 
G. C. Marts, El Dorado, Kans 11 
J. Provost Stout, Lakewood, N. J. 11 
S. I. Byars, Raymondville, Tex. 11 
A. E. Bryant, South Side, St. Louis, Mo 11 
August C. Beckemeier, S. Side, St. Louis, Mo. 11 
William Schumacher, S. Side, St. Louis, Mo. 11 
W. D. Berry, St. Petersburg, Fla. 11 
Fred A. Dent, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 11 
Frank E. Finley, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 11 
William Kearns, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 11 


Attendance 


John H. Cullom, Dalla Tex 10 
Paul A. Hancock, Indianapolis, Ind. 10 
George A. Harrison, Portiand, Me. 10 
Dr. Ralph Hutchinson, Portland, Me. 10 
Robert E. Doerflinger, S. Side, St. Louis, Mo. 10 
Joe J jowman, St. Petersburg, Fla. 10 
Dr. John R. McCune, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 10 
J. Edward Weit, Willoughby, Ohio 10 
Arden Rearick, Winamac, Ind. 10 


5 to 9 Years 


Shelton G. Dowell, Douglas, Ariz. 9 
Ira E. Escobar, El Segundo, Calif 9 
Elean A. Coleman, Johnson City, Tenn 9 
George Mullen, Newark, Ohio 9 
Claude A. Butterwick, Sellersville, Pa. 9 
A. H. Binder, Wellington, Ohio 9 
Earl Haefner, Youngstown, Ohio 9 


Prof. F. Brooks Quimby, Auburn-Lewiston, Me. 8 
Ed H. Schiltz, Dallas, Tex. 8 
Walter A. Jones, Indianapolis, In1. 8 
Jack Rhoades, [ndianapolis, Ind. 8 
Robert H. Sturm, Indianapolis, Ind. g 
Kar! C. Wolfe, Indianapolis, Ind S 
William A. Aurswald, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 8 
Thoma A. Gjobye, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 8 
William H. Schrauth, Poughkeepsie, N. Y s 
George J. Cox, St. Petersburg, Fla. s 
Louis Selig, Baton Rouge, La. 7 
Sydney V. Romer, Indianapolis, Ind. 7 
Hiram W. Elliott, Kansas City, Mo. 7 
A. W. Lewis, Kansas City, Mo. 7 
Bruce Walter, San Gabriel, Calif. 7 
Joseph A. Frohock, St. Petersburg, Fla. 7 
J. Edwin Saltz, St. Petersburg, Fla. 7 
Karl Lehmann, Tavares, Fla. 7 
T. H. Dunkin, Winamac, Ind 7 
Fred W. Green, Youngstown, Ohio 7 
Charles Stewart, Amarillo, Tex. 6 
Robert H. Gremley, Auburn-Lewiston, Me. 6 
John S. Seavey, Auburn-Lewiston, Me 6 
J. J. Fite, Cleveland, Ohio 6 
C. W. Davis, Dallas, Tex. 6 
Albert Stacy, Douglas, Ariz 6 
W. L. Bridges, Indianapolis, Ind 6 
P. George, West Point, Va. 6 
Harry W. Lyle, Johnson City, Tenn. 6 
Dr. I. Leonard Yaffe, Lakewood, N. J 6 
John Murray, Lakewood, N. J. 6 
George Sanborn, San Gabriel, Calif. 6 
Milton L. McLain, Wilkinsburg, Pa 6 
J. Paul Pfaff, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 6 
Carl D. Ainger, Cleveland, Ohio 5 
Carl R. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio 5 
H. W. Green, Cleveland, Ohio 5 
William A. Williams, Cleveland, Ohio 5 
Elmer Wischmeier, Cleveland, Ohio 5 
ee* Jeffers, Dallas, Tex. 5 
Walter E. Graves, Douglas, Ariz. 5 
H. D. Van Tassell, Newark, Ohio ) 
R. W. Karch, North Olmsted, Ohio 5 
Roy A. Fisher, Plymouth, Mich. 5 
Earl A. Mastick, Plymouth, Mich. 5 
Albert Grieb, San Gabriel, Calif. 5 
Russell Harstick, South Side, St. Louis, Mo 5 
Russell E. Vierheller, S. Side, St. Louis, Mo. 5 


O. C. Boyles, Winamac, Ind. 5 
J. P. Delaney, Winamac, Ind 5 
Urban Kennedy, Winamac, Ind. 
G. R. Bailey, Youngstown, Ohio 


The Toledo Plan for. Industrial Peace 


(From page 135) 


Within a couple of hours everything 
had been settled and the strike vote 
was forgotten. 

Now and then the director receives 
a statement from a union official to the 
effect that “one of our people has been 
fired for no cause, and he must be rein- 
stated, or else ...” Situations like 


this are duly investigated, and the di- 
rector, by calling the shots as he sees 
them, usually is able to effect some kind 
of a settlement. Sometimes it appears 
to him that the discharge was not for 
due cause, and he may obtain reinstate- 
ment, and if he believes that the firing 


was proper, he says just that to the 
union people. 

Two unions some time ago got into a 
jurisdictional fight over one municipal 
employee at the Toledo Civic Auditor- 
ium. Each organization claimed the 
man, and each promised it would picket 
the showplace if it lost the man. 

The peace board director called Wash- 
ington, obtained the unofficial opinion 
of a man both unions respected, and 
both abided by his viewpoint. 

During its first three years of oper- 
ation, July 5, 1935, to July 5, 1938, this 
board assisted in settling a total of 118 
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disputes without any stoppage of work 
in anyone. In 31 of these, strike votes 
had been taken but were cancelled by 
quick settlement. 

During the same period, the board 
assisted in settling 34 strikes, helped 
to settle one lockout, held three elections 
to determine union representation, and 
participated in 26 other disputes which 
it was not able to settle. Nearly all of 
these 26 were ultimately settled by the 
parties directly involved. 

The total number of disputes may 
seem high, but it must be remembered 
that many of them were actually of 
minor importance, but might have 
grown to major proportions. Also, 
Toledo, with a population of well over 
300,000, is a highly organized industrial 
community. At this writing, there is 
not a single strike in progress in Toledo 
or its metropolitan area. 

The total cost of the board to the City 
of Toledo in 1938 was $6,386, which in- 
cludes the $6,060 salaries of the direc- 
tor and stenographer and all office ex- 
pense. 

Many hundreds of inquiries, both 
mail and personal, have been made as 
to how the Toledo board operates. Many 
inquiries have indicated a desire to 
establish a similar body in their own 
communities, but it is reported that 
only Sheboygan, Wisconsin, Newark, 
New Jersey, and Adrian, Michigan, 
have actually acted. 

There is no jurisdictional quibbling 
between the Toledo board and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Some- 
times the director of the Toledo body 
is able to effect settlement of situations 
which oherwise might come before the 
N.L.R.B. 

Possibly he operations of the Toledo 
Industrial Peace Board may well be 
reflected in a remark made by one of 
the ten original members. He was 
keenly skeptical when the board was 
launched, but voted for it so that no one 
could say he wasn’t willing to give it a 
trial. 

Some months later, he was a member 
of a panel, which was_ successfully 
working out a settlement in a tough 
controversy. As progress was being 
made, this member observed: 

“Dammit, this scheme hadn’t ought 
to work. But it is doing just that.” 


@ 
Easter Seals to be Sold 


for Crippled Children 
NNOUNCEMENT is made by The 
International Society for Crip- 
pled Children, Inc., of the sale 
during the Easter season of the socie- 
ty’s crippled children’s seals. These 
seals, which seli for a penny, bring to 
the attention of the public the work 
being done for children and adults, un- 
fortunately handicapped by crippling 
diseases or accidents. 

The Fourth World Congress of Work- 
ers for the Crippled, under the joint 
auspices of the International Society 
for Crippled Children and the English 
Central Council for the Care of Crip- 
ples will convene in London, England, 
July 16 to 22. 
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Boston—the Historic 
(From page 145) 
and Plymouth counties. 

Metropolitan Boston has over 5200 
manufacturing plants and over 25,000 
well-ordered mercantile establishments. 
It is the shoe and leather center of the 
world; the headquarters of cotton 
manufacturing; it is the greatest wool 
market of the United States; is regard- 
ed as the most up-to-date fish port of 
the world, in production is exceeded 
only by Grimsby, England; is one of 
the three great rubbber manufacturing 
centers of America, and is the home of 
the largest safety razor manufacturing 
plant in the world. 

Metropolitan Boston is one of the 
first educational centers of the world. 
In 1635, five years after the coming of 
the Puritans, there was established in 
Boston the first free public school in 
America. This is now the Public Latin 
School of Boston. The next year Har- 
vard College was founded at New- 
towne, now Cambridge. These were the 
first institutions of their kind within 
the present limits of the United States. 
In 1644 an elementary school for teach- 
ing the Three R’s was established in 
Dedham. This was probably the first 
school built and supported wholly by 
taxation in the United States. 

Boston—well called ‘“‘The Birthplace 
of the American Nation’’—possesses a 
wealth of historic places and traditions. 
Space does not permit a catalogue of 
all of these. A partial list of places to 
see in and around Boston includes: 
Samuel Adams House, “Ye Old Blake 
House” in Boston Common, scene of 
the Boston Tea Party, Bunker Hill 
Monument, U.S. Frigate Constitution, 
Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, Faneuil 
Hall, First Church in Boston, Frank- 
lin’s Birthplace, Granary Burying 
Ground, King’s Chapel, Liberty Tree, 
Old North Chureh (Christ Church), 
Old State House, Wendell Phillips 
House, First Post Office in American 
Colonies, Old West Church, Spring 
Lane, the Adams Houses, Arnold’s Tav- 
ern, Lowell’s House, Province House, 
Paul Revere House, Old South Meet- 
ing House, Longfellow’s Home, Old 
Powder House, Plymouth, Minute 
Men’s Statue, Revolutionary Monu- 
ment, Sleepy Hollow Cemetery and 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. 

Within easy distance of Boston are 
many delightful beaches, the Green 
and White Mountain ranges with their 
magnificent scenery and grand views, 
lakes of surpassing beauty, woodlands 
and rivers. There are pleasure trips by 
steamer around Massachusetts Bay or 
up and down the coast of New Eng- 
land. 

So whether you come by land, sea 
or air, Boston’s beacon lights are burn- 
ing, and the city is ready to greet you. 
Boston is the busy center of New Eng- 
land business; nevertheless the visitor 
is not a stranger but a guest—and the 
best is his. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
| of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 











Q. Can I deduct my Kiwanis club 
dues and expense when making up my 
income tax return? (Member) 

A. No. Such deductions have never 
been allowed. 





CuT 
THE Suit 
To Fir THE 
WEARER 





Q. There have been some members 
who think our membership should be 
limited to fifty. What do think 
about it? (Club Secretary) 

A. The goal of Kiwanis membership 
is to have the membership entirely rep- 
resentative of the community. If fifty 
members would be entirely representa- 
tive there would be no objection. To 
limit the membership at a figure less 
than entirely representative would in 
my opinion be a mistake. Exceptions, 
of course, must be acknowledged. Size 
of meeting rooms or catering service 
might make limitation necessary but 
these are not the reasons usually ad- 
vanced. I am sending you a statement, 
“Membership Limitation Inadequate” 
which will be helpful to the thinking of 
your board as it considers the proposal. 


you 





Q. Can an individual be an honorary 
member of more than Kiwanis 
Club? (Club Secretary) 

A. Yes. The by-laws state that any 
man who has performed some distin- 
guished public service and who is not 
an active reserve, or privileged member 
of said club, may be elected as an hon- 
orary member. 


Ole 


Q. Should liquor be served or be ob- 
tainable at Kiwanis parties or special 
meetings? (Club President) 

A. Before stating a personal opinion 
I must call your attention to the powers 
of your board which are to “determine 
the policies and activities of the club, 
* * * and have general management of 
the club.” I feel that no liquor should 
be served at any official Kiwanis func- 


tion nor that any official room or ar- 
rangements for the furnishing of liquor 
should be provided. Such setups are 
contrary to the ideals, activities and 
professions of Kiwanis. In addition, as 
organized groups, we should recognize 
that our membership includes many 
who are by principle and church rela- 
tionship are opposed to such practices. 
As far as my experience goes, these 
folk do not press their opinions on other 
individuals but their position certainly 
should be respected in official club ac- 
tion. This has long been the accepted 
policy in Kiwanis. 





to be 
worn by the charter members? (Club 
Secretary) 


Q. Why not develop a button 


« 


A. The lapel emblems indicate mem- 
bership in Kiwanis International, not in 
the local club. Why not indicate the 
charter members of your club by some 
designation on your luncheon badge? 








@. A member cannot attend for a 
few weeks for good reason. Can he des- 
ignate his assistant to attend in his 
place and sign the attendance slip? 
(Club Secretary) 

A. There are no proxies in Kiwanis. 
Membership is in the individual, not in 
his firm. 


Q. Does attendance at 52 meetings a 
year count as perfect attendance? (Club 
President) 

A. No, perfect attendance is based 
on weekly attendance. 


Q. What do you 
plans for raising money? (President) 

A. It doesn’t make any difference 
what I think; for such plans are pro- 
hibited by law, I believe, in all of the 
territory served by Kiwanis. I know 
they are prohibited in your state. 


think of lottery 
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Immunization 
By DR. H. E. FARNSWORTH 
Member, International Committee on Under-Privileged Child 


VERYONE believes in insurance of 

one kind or another. Surely, im- 

munization is the best kind of in- 
surance against certain of our so-called 
‘childhood diseases,” w hich collect such 
a terrific death toll in our children, 
especially in the group under five years 
of age. These acute infectious and con- 
tagious diseases are present at all 
times, assuming epidemic proportions 
each year in some part of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada. 

When Oliver G. Owen wrote his fam- 
ous lines: 

“Protect me, ye of larger growth! 

Hear my appeal; please take my hand 

And lead me safely through the days 

From Childhood into Grown-Up 

Land.” 
he meant “protection of health by 
exposure from disease as well as pro- 
tection by providing shelter, clothing, 
food and protection against the im- 
proper moral, mental and physical de- 
velopment. 

We will hear some say that these 
diseases of childhood are bound to 
come, so why make a fuss or special 
effort to prevent our children from con- 
tracting them? Listen! There is never 
a safe or convenient time to have any 
disease, let alone the acute contagious 
and infectious diseases of childhood 
which extract such a high death pen- 
alty and leave so many chronic in- 


’ 
‘ ’ 


valids, 

Most diphtheria occurs in the age 
group under five and the mortality rate 
is exceedingly high. Yet, diphtheria can 
be prevented by a simple, harmless in- 
jection. Records in one of our mid- 
western states (and they are average 
for the United States and the Domin- 
ion) show that in a ten-year period 
with especial emphasis on immuniza- 
tion of children, the death rate was cut 
from 9.7 per 100,000 population to 2.5 
per 100,000 population and could have 
been cut to zero if completely carried 
out. Surely a saving of youth. Com- 


plete eradication of the disease can be 
attained by complete immunization of 
all infants by the end of the first year 
of life. 

Immunization against smallpox has 
been practiced for over two hundred 
years, yet the United States has more 
smallpox reported than any other coun- 
try in the world except India. In 1931 
this disease, in a representative state, 
with no large cities, caused a time loss 
of over two centuries by the quarantine 
of the victims, exposed individual and 
members of the family. A simple vac- 
cination would have prevented this 
waste of time, marring of beauty and 
loss of life. Immunization against 
diphtheria and smallpox has been so 
conclusively proven effective, that it is 
universally used throughout the United 
States and Canada. Immunization 
against other contagious and infectious 
diseases are in the formative stage 
and of value in some instances. Their 
use should be adapted to meet the sit- 
uation. 

It is the opinion of our committee 
that the function of our various clubs 
should be purely educational regarding 
this phase of the under-privileged child. 
Initiate, when necessary, the move- 
ment in your community, and codper- 
ate with the sponsoring agency in in- 
forming the parents of the value of the 
immunization to their child, so that 
they will feel the responsibility of tak- 
ing their child to their family physician 
for proper administration of the im- 
munizing material. Mass immunizing 
campaigns have not proven satisfac- 
tory. As immunizing agents are per- 
fected for other diseases they too 
should be included. But for the mo- 
ment let us concentrate on these two 
diseases. 

With proper educational activity, and 
each club doing its part, diphtheria and 
smallpox can be wiped out and many 
valuable citizens saved for the world. 
What more personal service could be 
rendered ? 


Pullman Sees Them Through 


(From page 155) 


out of this $20.00 was not sufficient to 
take care of maintenance and upkeep 
of the Home and other incidental ex- 
penses, it has cost the club some $200 
or $300 a year to keep this Home oper- 
ating and to gradually retire the first 
cost. One of the former Spokane pen- 
sioned mothers who had children ready 
for college was employed as a cook and 
house mother. 

But this Home gradually became a 
burden. It was a long distance from the 
campus. There were not enough boys 
so that it could be economically oper- 
ated; the building was old, and we were 


constantly in trouble about inadequate 
facilities, causing us to spend a lot of 
time and worry and money. Finally, 
the board decided that we would either 
give the project up or go into it in a 
bigger way and get a house up on col- 
lege hill near the campus. 

We had no money and knew no place 
to get it. G. E. Thornton, a college pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, one 
of our member® had been East the year 
before, and while there, he got word of 
a bequest. It seems that this money 
was to be spent for worthy boys needing 
education. Thornton suggested our pro- 
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gram to the trustees and endeavored to 
get them to finance a building here 
which we would maintain and operate. 
We were hopeful of securing this en- 
dowment, and for several months we 
toyed with the idea and made some 
dream plans. Thornton worked valiant- 
ly for the project, wrote letters and 
drew plans. We were all enthused over 
the project and the opportunity it 
seemed to offer. Finally, we got word 
that the trustees had decided to place 
the money in some eastern school, so 
that plan was out. 

About this time, Major Uhrig, who 
had been chairman of the Kiwanis 
House Committee, and very active in 
the work, suggested that we try to 
finance the plan through one of our 
local banks, using the federal housing 
authority or some other agency. Jack 
had a building in mind on the hill that 
we might be able to get. So, after talk- 
ing it over, we told him to go ahead and 
draw up the plan. Jack Uhrig went to 
Thornton and the two of them worked 
out a scheme. Jack then went to one 
of our banker members and enthusias- 
tically laid out the program. Fred For- 
rest, one of our banker members, agreed 
to make a substantial loan at a very low 
interest rate. This, with a gift from 
Mrs. Ella Letterman Lanning, and the 
plan was under way. 

We could see that there might be 
some stumbling-blocks in the road, but 
we believed that if we could sell the 
membership, we could make a go of it. 
The next thing to decide on was, “Could 
we get the support of surrounding clubs, 
and how much support could we get?” 
It was finally agreed by the board that 
a group of the interested would make 
personal visits to a number of the sur- 
rounding clubs and find out how much 
sentiment we had and how much sup- 
port they would give us on this pro- 
gram if we went ahead. 

We took one of the newest formed 
clubs to begin with, in a small town of 
1500 people, fifty miles away. Five of 
us went up and met with the club 
trustees, after having previously ar- 
ranged the meeting. We presented our 
story to the directors with all the en- 
thusiasm and salesmanship that we 
could muster; we sold our plan. We 
were scrupulously careful about not 
overstating the program and we gave 
them the whole picture truthfully. We 
asked these directors, ““Haven’t you one 
or two boys around here who graduated 
from high school in June who probably 
have $50 or $60 that they have saved 
for college; they want to go on to college 
but they do not see any chance of get- 
ting there?” 

“You must know some of these boys 
who are of the right caliber, outstand- 
ing young men with clean habits, and a 
good background. Wouldn’t it be a nice 
thing if your club would say to these 
boys, ‘You have $60, you ought to have 
$125 to start with, and then you ought 
to have $20 a month. We will lend you 
the difference between what you have 
and what you need and let you pay it 
back when you can.’ Then you explain 
to these boys that the Kiwanis Club at 
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Pullman, the home of the State College 
of Washington, has undertaken a new 
project—they have a Kiwanis house for 
boys. And, due to the fact that they 
are not planning on making any inter- 
est on the investment, and owing to the 
further fact that the administration 
will be free and that they purchase the 
necessities for the operation of the club 
at a lower cost than customary, they 
will be able to get board and room, in- 
cluding social dues for $20 a month. 
Tell them this club at Pullman also 
agrees to try to secure part-time work 
for them while they are going to college, 
either through the NYA or through 
local merchants.” 


We went on to outline our program. 
We told these directors about boys who 
were batching it and gave numerous 
examples of boys who were willing to 
sacrifice so much in order to get a col- 
lege education. Before we were half 
way through, several of the members 
were discussing with each other boys 
that they knew; boys that were really 
worth while. They were figuring how 
they could raise the money to go with 
us on this program. The result was 
that, at the end of the meeting, they 
had promised to send us two boys and 
to guarantee us the subsistence for the 
boys during the school term. 

We visited four other clubs, four or 
five of us going each time, and we had 
such enthusiastic receptions that we 
decided to go ahead with the program, 
Right from the start the Spokane club 
headed by Otto Warn and Fred Syver- 
son were the great encouragers. 

We told the bank we would take the 
house. We had a tentative offer for our 
old house, in fact, one of our real estate 
men, a former member of our club, 
bought this from us, paying us about 
$200 more than it was really worth. 
With the $1600 we got for the old home, 
we paid off the balance of the mortgage, 
leaving about $1000 in cash. The new 
home was to cost about $6600. There 
was a second mortgage on this home, 
which had been guaranteed so that if 
we could get this off it would reduce 
the home about $1600. We went to the 
owner of this mortgage, Mrs. Ella 
Letterman Lanning and told her about 
our whole program. She graciously 
and magnanimously gave us the second 
mortgage, which reduced the home price 
to about $4800. We estimated it would 
require $1200 for remodeling and re- 
pairs and about $1000 for necessary 
furniture. Adding this $2200 to the 
$4800, made the total $7000. We got 
the bank to let us make payments over 
a period of time. The bank was grand 
about it and they probably went further 
than they should have gone. We bought 


it less any profit and all the way 
through, everyone who entered into 


any relation with the program gave all 
they could to the undertaking. 

The carpenter union voluntarily of- 
fered to do the carpenter work and they 
gave us some $200 worth of labor free. 
The electrical workers gave us about 
$150 worth of labor. All of this was 
given willingly and very graciously 


and, of course, with these gifts, we were 
able to come out even with our budget 
and the figures that we had originally 
made. 

By one way or another, we got this 
house fixed up, and while our original 
estimates were based upon twenty boys, 
we actually had twenty-six to start with 
and we still have them. In our original 
estimates, Thornton based the figures 
on some known costs of codperative 
group houses on the campus. He figured 
we could purchase the food, hire the 
cook, and pay for other overhead in- 
volved in food preparation for $12 per 
boy per month; $4.00 per boy per 
month for house operation, including 
light, heat, water, telephone, and house 
repairs, and $4.00 per boy per month 
for principal and interest to be used 
for the amortization of the building 
over a period of fifteen years. All costs 
were based on an average occupancy of 
twenty boys. This is the way we rough- 
ly arrived at our $20.00 per month. 
Our estimates are a little bit too low, 
counting the things that we will want 
to add from time to time, although we 
are operating within the budget now. 
Insurance was one item that we forgot 
about, and then little odds and ends of 
maintenance and upkeep. We figure it 
is going to cost our club about $300 per 
year, besides the supervision and time 
we give to it and the things that are 
donated free. But, the members are 
enthused over it and it has given us a 
common interest and we are getting a 
thrill from the fine group of boys we 
have, because these Kiwanis clubs have 
sent us a selected list. 

Of course, there is another item in 
this plan. All the boys work and allo- 
cate the work among themselves, so that 
the potatoes are peeled, dishes are 
washed, floors are scrubbed, tables are 
set, and all of the house work, except 
the actual planning and preparation of 
food, is done by the boys. They manage 
the house, have their own set of officers, 
take care of their own discipline, and, 
so far, this work has not been a burden 
for them. When it is divided up among 
the boys, it amounts to only one hour 
per day or seven hours per week every 
other week or the total actual physical 
labor given by each boy does not amount 
to over fifteen or sixteen hours per 
month. The boys had to be organized 
and the cook had to be selected and 
hired. It has involved a tremendous 
lot of time and interest on the part of 
the individual in charge of the operation 
of the home, now called the “Circle K 
House.” 

Guy Thornton began this job and 
carried it through from the beginning. 
He is the present chairman of the Kiwa- 
nis Home Committee and to him, more 
than to any one individual, has fallen 
the greater part of this work. He has 
always been a good manager of his own 
affairs and to him should go the major 
credit for successfully keeping the house 
within the construction and operating 
budget. Of course, other members of 
the committee have spent hours of time. 
Without the interest and enthusiasm of 
Major Jack Uhrig, it is doubtful if we 
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would have been so successful. He has 
contributed hours of his spare time, and 
it was under him that the physical re- 
habilitation of the house was done. To 
Dean C. C. Todd must go credit for the 
organization of our original plan. Ro- 
bert Neill and J. Fred Bohler have had 
a big part. Howard Haskell and Fred 
Rounds and Harry Weller worked vali- 
antly. However, the list gets too big 
so we say and “many another” for we 
have a fine lot of workers. 

In closing, it is a fine program and it 
can be carried out in every college town 
if you can find the men who are willing 
to give the time to it, and the club that 


is willing to subsidize it. It is a great 
thrill to do this for worthy boys, pro- 
viding they want to help themselves and 
that they recognize the work was origi- 
nated only as an aid in making it pos- 
sible for boys of the right sort of tim- 
ber to get an education, who might not 
otherwise obtain it. We think many of 
them will stay on to finish college and, 
if they do, it will be our reward and 
compensation. There is no finer, nobler 
deed than helping some boy up the 
grade whom you see struggling and 
stumbling along; and thus, with your 
added push, he has been able to make 
the hill. 


The Community Forest as a Public Asset 


(From page 143) 


Russell, Massachusetts, with a popu- 
lation of about 1,300, has a town forest 
of 3,000 acres on which it began a pro- 
gram of planting 30,000 trees annu- 
ally. Town officials found that in cer- 
tain outlying districts the costs of 
schools and maintenance of highways 
were a heavy drain on town finances. 
The town bought outlying farms which 
were on the verge of abandonment, 
moved residents nearer the central 
school, and turned the land into forest 
under the state law. So, Russell is not 
only saving money on roads and schools 
but is growing a timber crop which will 
help pay local expenses. 

The village of Petersham, Massa- 
chusetts provides another example of 
the community forest. A poor farm, 
once forgotten, was discovered to have 
a stand of white pine making a growth 
of about 75,000 board feet a year. It 
was put under management. Mer- 
chantable timber on thirteen acres was 
sold for $5,200 and the Director of the 
Harvard University Forest nearby pre- 
dicted that the village will receive at 
least $50,000 from this forest holding 
during the next forty years. The vil- 
lage has now purchased an additional 
area of land to enlarge its holdings to 
165 acres, 

Newington, New Hampshire, has the 
oldest community forest in this coun- 
try. It has owned its property since 
about 1710. The forest contains 112 
acres and although $6,000 worth of tim- 
ber has been sold from it during the 
past fifty years, the forest is still valued 
at $5,800. Money from the Newington 
forest has helped to pay for a drinking 
fountain in the city square, and a wa- 
ter system in the town hall; helped to 
build the library, and pay for a new 
school house. The forest is a popular 
institution in Newington, and in 1915 
local citizens planted 8,000 trees which 
were purchased by the representative- 
elect to the legislature in lieu of a sup- 
per to the townspeople, which had been 
customary. 

The town forest of Danville, New 
Hampshire, dates from about 1760. Con- 
taining 77 acres, from which approxi- 
mately $10,000 has been obtained. It 
was originally set aside for the sup- 
port of the minister and the parsonage, 
and has been managed by a parsonage 


committee which even now apportions 
the income among the local church so- 
cieties. 

Rutland, Vermont, owns about 4,000 
acres which were acquired in 1910. More 
than a million trees, obtained from state 
nurseries at a cost of from $3 to $7 
per thousand, have been planted. More 
than 7,000 cords of wood, with an esti- 
mated value of $7,000 on the stump, 
have been cut in the last five years. 
Of this, 5,000 cords were cut and de- 
livered to the charity department for 
needy families on relief. In addition, 
about $4,000 worth of sawlog stumpage 
has been sold, and protection has been 
afforded the city reservoir. 

The Essex Junction community forest 
in Vermont closely resembles a Euro- 
pean community forest. Trees are of 
all age classes, are carefully thinned 
and pruned, and sawlogs, posts and fuel 
wood are cut and marketed at a profit. 
Fire lanes are carefully maintained and 
many woods roads provide access for 
fire protection and for inexpensive log- 
ging. The forest contains 800 acres. 
The village began acquiring it in 1890 
and completed paying for it at a cost of 
about $10,000. As more than $13,000 
worth of timber products have been 
sold, the cost has been liquidated, yet 
substantial timber growth remains. 

Little Falls, New York, with a popu- 
lation of 12,000, owns a watershed for- 
est of nearly 5,000 acres about nine 
and one-half miles from the city. The 
first land was acquired in 1887, and 
other areas have been added from aban- 
doned farms. Since 1916 about two and 
one-half million trees have been plant- 
ed, including Norway spruce, white 
pine, red pine, larch, cedar, white 
spruce, Scotch pine and balsam. On 
one area the standing timber has been 
cut over twice, once in 1898 and again 
in 1929. The 1929 cut was estimated to 
have yielded 4,600,000 board feet, and 
was sold as standing timber at $5 per 
thousand, thus yielding a return of 
about $23,000. In 1898 another sale 
of stumpage brought $3,000. These cut- 
tings, made only to ten inches in diam- 
eter, breast high for softwoods, and 14 
inches in diameter for hardwoods, paid 
the entire cost of acquiring that par- 
ticular watershed. There is still a large 
amount of standing timber remaining. 
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An interesting school forest is re- 
ported from the Cumberland mountains 
of Tennessee where 100 acres have been 
acquired as a field laboratory and dem- 
onstration area. Students not only 
learn forestry, but also operate a small 
sawmill and learn stone masonry, rock 
quarrying and coal mining. The site of 
a fifty-foot waterfall is utilized as an 
outdoor classroom where girl students 
are taught how best to cater to recrea- 
tion-seekers and tourists. 

Other examples of publicly-owned lo- 
cal forests which have been reported to 
the U. 8. Forest Service include those 
of Seattle, Newark, New York City, 
Reading, Pennsylvania, and scores of 
villages and smaller cities throughout 
the country. 

Most community forests can be made 
self-liquidating, but they have values 
that are often greater than this. For 
they help protect domestic water sup- 
plies, furnish inexpensive outdoor rec- 
reation, serve as home and shelter for 
wildlife, and afford opportunities for 
replacing a public dole by worth-while 
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After Forty—Moderation 


(From page 141) 

bled conscience who comes in Saturday 
afternoon with a rowing machine and 
a lot of good intentions. For three 
mornings thereafter he rows furiously 
until perspiration pours from his ple- 
thoric brow and the veins of his neck 
stand out like lead pencils. The fourth 
morning he decides to postpone the or- 
deal until evening, the fifth day junior 
does a turn at it and by the end of the 
week, it is forgotten in a corner, and 
in a month, his wife, smiling indulgent- 
ly, sneaks it off to the attic where it 
stays until the house burns down or 
the heirs divide the estate. That same 
man could take a leisurely walk in the 
park, play a bit of table tennis with 
junior, or a game of badminton at the 
club and really enjoy himself while 
getting exercise that would be bene- 
ficial. 

We are hearing much about the 
periodical health examination, and 
rightly so. Again resorting to figures 
we find that a railroad making 2000 
routine examinations of its employees 
in responsible positions, found 437 with 
abnormal blood pressures. Proper pro- 
cedures were instituted and a year 
later an examination found the num- 
ber decreased to 262; a noteworthy 
accomplishment. It is always easier 
to stop a disease at its inception than 
later, that goes without saying. 
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| Teach in a Football University 


(From page 139) 


scholarship which is on a par with any 
other educational work scholarship 
offered in the university and involves 
in no case a financial consideration in 
excess of $491.00 which pays room, 
board, and tuition—nothing more. 

The requirements are as stringent, if 
not more so, than those for other work 
scholarships. It would be hard to see 
how that kind of financial motivation 
could attract these stalwart braves of 
the stadium. Get ready to laugh. I 
know it sound naive—I admit that I 
am totally lacking in sophistication 
when I say it, but it is true neverthe- 
less. The reason that men play football 
for T.C.U. is the spirit which lies back 
of it. Our coaching staff is home-grown. 
These men love their alma mater. There 
is not one of them who has not had 
offers that would double his salary to 
go to some other school. Coach Dutch 
Meyer is one of the most sincere men 
I ever have known. He is utterly devoid 
of hypocrisy. I have heard him publicly 
and privately declare that he is more 
interested in the future welfare of his 
boys than he is in winning the games. 
This is no bait for the public. I defy 
anyone who knows Dutch Meyer to deny 
the sincerity of that declaration. If you 
really want to check this statement, ask 
any one of his boys whom he has coached 
through three varsity years 

Line Coach Mike Brumbelow in like 
manner is a graduate of T.C.U. He 
upheld the glory of the school in his 
student days and imparts that same 
spirit of loyalty to every one of the men 
who gather around him just before the 
kick-off. The same thing holds for 
Athletic Director Howard Grubbs and 
Freshman Coach Walter Roach. Every 
man is a T.C.U. alumnus and ex-letter 
man. They may be very old-fashioned 
so far as sophistication is concerned but 
here on the banks of the Trinity River, 
where the T.C.U. campus sprawls out 
on a rocky cretacious hill, there is still 
school spirit. We are proud to admit 
it and refuse to be put to shame by 
modern sophisticates. 

There is one commercial aspect to 
modern collegiate football which threat- 


ens to destroy the delight and pleasure | 


which the great institution brings to | 


countless thousands. The professional 
gambler has discovered a regular forty- 
niner strike in the widely publicized, 
viciously fought, and ardently fan sup- 
ported, important games. The really 
big money in football is handled by 
these men and they are completely be- 
yond the control of the coaches, the con- 
ference officials, or the school adminis- 
trators. Occasionally they come in 
contact with the schools in attempts to 
buy the players or manipulate the num- 
ber of points, but so far, to the best of 
my knowledge, they have met with a 
complete rebuff. If there is any one 
factor on the horizon which might spell 





doom to the popularity of amateur foot- 
ball, it is the attempted harvest of big 
money promoted by these ruthless 
reapers. 

The third charge that football is not 


worthy of university culture, is essen- 
tially that of President Robert M. 
Hutchins in his recent article called 


“Gate Receipts and Glory” in the De- 
cember 3 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. His declaration is that the func- 
tion of a university is to train the mind. 
If I were permitted to use the pictur- 
esque language of a veteran sports 
writer in Fort Worth, called Pop Boone, 
I would say it “jes ain’t so.” The other 
social and widely cultural functions of 
the university are just as important, if 
not more so, than the purely intellec- 
tual. I sincerely believe that college 
students learn more from their campus 
experience outside the classroom than 
in it. The function of a university is 
to enrich the total life of a student with 
a view to improving the total social 
culture. Of course, I hold that teachers 
are indispensable and that as much 
purely academic emphasis as possible 
should be centered in the college, but 
to say the very most for higher educa- 
tion it has the task of taking people 
where they are and leading them so far 
as possible to where, in the light of our 
best knowledge, they ought to be. 

If we have sinned in our football em- 
phasis by getting too close to where 
people are, and too far away from 
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where they ought to be, perhaps the 
learned and cloistered Dr. Hutchins has 
been as great a sinner by getting too 
close to where people ought to be, and 
too remote from where they are. I 
confess that I, with a vast multitude of 
Americans, do not share his enthusiasm 
for the aristocracy of Aristotle and the 
tomes of Thomism. The people of our 
complex and confused society are tired, 
nervous, and jaded. They need some 
recreational interest to redeem them 
from the tension and chaos of our high 
speed society. I hereby present a brief 
for football as a recreational service 
fraught with less corruption than any 
other that is offered to the American 
public today. 

Now that the Sugar Bow] is safely at 
rest in our trophy case and the greatest 
football season we have ever known is a 
glowing and a pleasant memory, Ki, 
I.B., Davey and their colleagues are 
back at the old grind cramming for 
semester examinations. We still talk 
football at dinner parties but in the 
classroom we devote ourselves to the 
intellectual function of a university. I 
cannot say for those who listen to the 
lectures, but let me not only confess but 
proclaim that at least one teacher walks 
in proud shoes to know that his alma 
mater has been proclaimed from coast 
to coast as the possessor of the number 
one football team. This one professor 
knows there are vastly more Americans, 
if they will be downright honest, inter- 
ested in the above-mentioned fact, than 
would be, had an erudite pedagogue 
written the scholarly text book that laid 
claim to the most profound novel con- 
tribution to the eternal mysteries of 
me sitet 
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A National Transportation Program 


(From page 144) 


ticularly those in which the railroads 
are involved. 

Considering the great volume of 
transportation service that is supplied 
by the many transportation companies 
in the United States, there are only, 
relatively speaking, a few cases where 
there is a lack of satisfactory service. 
The tendency toward criticism of pub- 
lic utilities unduly enlarges the public 
conception of their shortcomings. Aside 
from the time of peak loads in passen- 
ger transportation and _ occasional 
shortages of rail equipment, there is 
sufficient service to take care of the 
nation’s requirements. 

There is, however, divided opinion 
as to whether this service can be pur- 
chased at “reasonable” prices but 
again considering the total volume of 
movement of passengers and freight 
there is a comparatively small number 
of complaints against the costs of 
transportation service for either 
freight or passengers. 

If one particular thing argues for a 
national system of transportation or 
a national plan it is that transportation 
companies hold out to do the same 
thing in about the same way. People 
travel and things move but even as 
careless as Americans may be with 
their money we are price buyers. Our 
people will travel and they will ship 
against the lines of the least resistance 
in costs, service considered. It makes 
no difference which end of the line 
collects the costs of shipping, that 
charge stands against the property that 
moves and definitely becomes a part of 
the sale price of the goods which the 
public buys. 

We have the railways and the water- 
ways, the airways and the highways, 
and these aside from the pipe lines, 
transport all of the property and the 
people. The railroads are the back- 
bone of the transportation system. 
Some of them have a pretty bad case of 
curvature of the spine but they con- 
tinue to be the transportation agency 
on which we depend for the movement 
of the greater number of people and 
largest volume of goods. These rail- 
roads are now passing through the most 
difficult time of their history. Never be- 
fore have the people so closely scruti- 
nized the present-day business methods 
of all industry and followed with freer 
criticisms about it. Authorities say that 
competition between railroads is con- 
sidered economically dangerous. Cana- 
da and the United States are the only 
countries that maintain and encourage 
it. The railroads have had their struggle 
to get free from competition. In the 
earlier days they undertook to mini- 
mize price cutting by making agree- 
ments among themselves to maintain 
reasonable freight rates but they were 
held in violation of the Anti-Trust 
Laws. Even though it was admitted 
that such agreements would not un- 
reasonably restrain trade their efforts 
to pool traffic were not permitted. It 


was agreed that it would help to abolish 
wasteful operation and again when the 
railroads turned to consolidations as a 
means of relieving their problems the 
Supreme Court stopped them. At that 
time, as at the present, the thought of 
the government was to compel compe- 
tition as a means to control prices for 
the railroad service. The theory of gov- 
ernmental regulation of railroads and 
all public utilities for that matter is to 
control monopolistic action. The pres- 
ent commerce law requires the mainte- 
nance of competition between the rail- 
roads and also that any rail consolida- 
tions that may be affected voluntarily 
or otherwise must be in the public in- 
terest and with the maintenance of 
competition. 

Here are some other facts that we 
just have to consider in any effort to 
make a national transportation pro- 
gram because it involves the financial 
and the operating activities for our ma- 
jor system of transportation, the rail- 
roads: 

Registration of motor trucks, trac- 
tors, trailers and semi-trailers has in- 
creased from 215,000 in 1916 to 5,275,- 
281 in 1937. 

Petroleum transported by pipe line 
has increased from 75,942,511 tons in 
1931 to 147,373,335 tons in 1937, 
while originated oil tonnage of the 
railroads dropped from 50,957,918 tons 
in 1931 to 42,556,545 in 1937. 

Amount of coal consumed by fuel 
stations of electric power industry to 
produce a kilowatt hour dropped from 
3.47 pounds in 1916 to 1.43 pounds in 
1937. 

Production of electricity by water 
power, with attendant displacement of 
coal, a major rail traffic item, increased 
from 14,578,000 kilowatt hours in 1931 
to 43,702,000,000 in 1937. 

Registration of passenger automo- 
biles increased from 3,297,996 in 1916 
to 24,449,924 in 1937, during which 
period the revenue passenger miles of 
the railroads, after reaching a peak of 
46,848,668,000 in 1920, dropped to 
24,655,414,000 in 1937. 

Domestic airplane traffic increased 
from 4,258,771 miles flown in 1926 to 
66,071,507 miles in 1937 when the air- 
lines received gross revenues from pas- 
sengers of $26,690,000 and income 
from mail transportation of $12,100,- 
147. 

Receipts by motor trucks of live- 
stock at principal markets increased 
from 6,779,502 head in 1926 to 24,- 
159,415 in 1937 and the latter figure 
represents 52.05% of all receipts while 
the railroad handled 47.95% of the 
traffic, and 

Commerce on rivers, canals and con- 
necting channels in the United States 
increased from 116,300,000 tons in 
1921 to 276,263,926 in 1936. 

Involving the question of regulations 
by government agencies and payment 
of taxes to the government, both state 
and federal, by the transportation com- 
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panies, it is interesting to find that the 
trucks are reported as having paid 
$417,500,000 in taxes for 1938; the 
Class 1 railroads are reported to have 
paid $328,240,000. The rail taxes in- 
clude payments for Social Security and 
Railroad Retirement. These figures also 
show the large tax contributions of 
these transportation companies for the 
support of governmental agencies and 
also the regulation by government 
agencies of both the motor carriers 
and the railroads has in its practical 
cause about the same results but, of 
course, the rail carriers report the rev- 
enue received to be more than four 
and one-half times that of the rev- 
enue collected by highway trans- 
portation. The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany “business bulletin” of September 
15, 1938, shows the rail revenue 
tonnage to be over thirteen times 
that of highway transportation. The 
principal reason that our public is so 
much interested in this transportation 
problem comes from their concern 


about the prices of food, clothing and 


shelter. Whatever transportation cost 
is made becomes a part of the laid down 
prices which the public pays for these 
necessities of life. 

The public, however, is just as great- 
ly concerned about the continuation of 
our transportation agencies under pri- 
vate ownership. If they are so con- 
tinued it will have to be with the mini- 
mum amount of regulation by govern- 
ment agencies and with maximum re- 
lief from burdens and restrictions on 
all forms of carriers. The public will 
benefit from a relaxation on the part 
of the government agencies from in- 
terference in the private ownership 
and operation of the transportation 
companies that transport the people 
to where they want to be and carry the 
necessities of life to the place of their 
utility. Every citizen is involved and in 
order to have the very best transporta- 
tion service at the minimum cost our 
interest must be displayed through ac- 
tivities with government agencies to- 
wards continuing a private carrier in- 
dustry. 

. ® 


Conservation Subject of 
Radio Broadcasts 


RADIO series on conservation enti- 
tled “What Price America” is being 

presented each Saturday afternoon at 
five o’clock Eastern Standard Time un- 
der the auspices of the United States 
Department of the Interior. The broad- 
‘asts are on stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

The broadeasts which began January 
28 continue for 25 weeks thereafter. 

Because of the fact that a positive 
resolution urging sane conservation 
methods was adopted at the San Fran- 
cisco convention and because many 
Kiwanis clubs and districts are active 
in the promotion of conservation these 
broadcasts are of particular interest. 
The Department of the Interior is the 
agency of the United States government 
charged with protecting and preserving 
these invaluable resources. 
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Wife of Past President Crossman 


Dies Following Operation 





Mrs. Raymond M. Crossman 


HE many friends of Past Interna- 

tional President Raymond M. Cross- 

man, Omaha, were shocked to learn 

of the death in January of Mrs. Cross- 
man, following an operation. 

Through the years that her husband 


served so actively in Kiwanis, in the | 


Omaha club, the Nebraska-Iowa Dis- 
trict and as an International officer, 
Mrs. Crossman became known to many 
thousands of persons in the United 
States and Canada. She attended many 
district and International conventions 
and her charming personality and her 
interest in and knowledge of Kiwanis 
made her a popular and welcome guest 
at all gatherings. 

Mrs. Crossman was deeply interested 
in her home and in her church work. 
She was a gracious lady and enjoyed a 
fine circle of friends in the city in which 
they resided. 

Mrs. Crossman was born 
Nebraska, finished the public schools 
there and completed her college work 
at Bellevue College. After that she 
taught for several years. Mr. and Mrs. 
Crossman were married April 15, 1914, 
and would have celebrated their silver 
anniversary this coming April. There 
are two children, Ray, 20, who will 
finish Grinnell College this spring and 
Joan, 13, who will finish eighth grade 
this spring. 

Mrs. Crossman had a very definite 
interest in the Dundee Presbyterian 
Church ever since she came to Omaha 
and has been an officer and active in 
the woman’s auxiliary. She was also 
actively interested in the P.E.O. 
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‘‘The Canadian Nation” 


(From page 154) 


Kiwanian MacPherson 


preserving the nation, to make these 
amendments to our Constitution that 
will enable a strengthened central au- 
thority, the government of the nation, 
to be effective. 

“T submit that our time and our en- 
ergy and our effort as Canadians should 
be devoted to a better understanding 
and appreciation of the local problems 
in other parts of the country. It is not 
good enough with complacency here 
on the prairies to worry alone about 
the difficulty of the wheat producer 
and to dismiss consideration of the 
problems of the fisherman of the Mari- 
times, the wage earner of Central 
Canada or the lumberman of British 
Columbia. By the same token the 
wheat producer’s problem is a national 
problem and must be so considered by 
all of those Canadians who do not re- 
side on the great plains. 

“The general hope and wish of Ca- 
nadians, irrespective of their position, 
of their business, profession, trade or 
avocation, is that the standard of liv- 
ing be raised and maintained in Canada 
and that in this age of marvellous 
things the population generally should 
participate in enjoying what man, by 
his skill has provided.” 


Kiwanian MacDonald 


What are the ties that bind this coun- 
try? I doubt not that one of the most 


powerful influences for unity in Can- | 


ada is the influence of Canada’s war 
effort. 
civilization hung in the balance nearly 
a generation ago, sixty thousand young 
Canadians gave their lives for the de- 
fence of those institutions, those forms 


of government, those ideals of civiliza- | 
tion which always have been and al- | 
ways will be the most cherished and | 


sacred possessions of our people. 

“I know that few countries in the 
world present so acute a problem of 
government as does Canada with its 
diversities of race and tradition, of 
language and religion, of economic need 
and material desire. 


‘“‘We must continue on the road along | 


which we have marched. In the realm 
of external affairs we must continue 
our responsibilities as members of the 
British Commonwealth, and as the near 
and good neighbor of our friends, the 
people of the United States. In the 
domestic field our duty is to preserve 
the identity of this Dominion of Canada 
and to continue to present to the world 
the inspiring example of the Demo- 
cratic principles of government.” 
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| and be sure of a successful evening 


When the fate of democratic | 
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HELLO wre. secretary 


No. 98 Club Supply Catalog just 
|} off the press. New items — New 
prices. See what we offer before you 
buy. Get your copy now. 

“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 
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MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 


93 years—The Woman's College of the Southwest 
Four-year fully accredited college with Fine Arts and 
Academic courses specifically designed to meet women’s 
needs.Scholarly faculty selected with view to personal- 





ized instruction. Emphasis on Individualism and 

Cultural Christian Living. Located in the Heart of 

Texas . . healthful climate . . . mild winters . 

scenic surroundings. Fall term begins September 1¢ 

Illustrated booklet on request to President Gordon G 
Ph.D., Belton, Texas. 


\columns. Saves time, brain work and 
\errors. 85,000 pleased owners. Fully 
\\guaranteed. Price $3.7 

Agents wanted 

J. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 44, 
Box 302 Altadena, California 


NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 
~S Makes adding ener It’s accurate, quick, 
’ .%\\ durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 
WAY 


Y -75 delivered. 






FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


(you practically get 3 features for the price of one) 
Terms very reason- 
able. Send for Broc 


shure 
AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, Suite 717-K , Kimball Hall, Chicago , tll. 
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HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 


the occasion demands 


but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


Om 
BUAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


AND LA SALLE 
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SPEECHES—STUNTS—JOKES 


any subject, $2 per each 





ite af we aki ng time Prepare< I talks, 1 each, 
jOKas, ‘New ‘jo rhe se for speakers and salesmen —— 
4 mailed monthly 3 for two months; $5 ear 
STUNTS He st ‘ b and Lodge Stunts $1 * Comic 
lehate mock trial Imagundi party, Ladies’ Night 
ad ther Aiwanis pre ere 
SPEAK weit! Pr peaki In ction Digest’’ 
a digest of the be a avai lable in os “tie m im public 
aking ; 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


303 Schofield Bidg Cleveland, Ohio 
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Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “FP” 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON Ade Inc. 
#3325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL« 
ee x 








RAISE MONEY 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply Guarantee or 
percentage of net. record 


of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OH!O 





everything. 
Many years’ 











Minstrels \ 


Unique First Parts CAS 
show with special songs and 
choruses. Make-up. Cataleg Froe. 
&. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 118, Chicago 





lr. 


LITTLE BLACK AND WHITE CUTS 


(inexpensive) add zip and verve to text for 
mall ad circular letters, announcements, 
house organ blotters, et« Send your address, 
Harper's, 283-i E. Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 





0) FREE 
TRIAL 


$75 





COMPLETE 
itis OFFER, — 

SUPPLIES 

Print your own post cards ~ i a 

nounce notices and a = 

vertising matter with the GE + Post Card Stencil Dup- 
ator thir ritten or typed the stenc 

will pr w.. hundre ls of cople wt 5c per thousand 

Send no money, write for the GEM, if you like it 
nd $7.50, otherwise return the GEM to us 


BOND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
216 North 6th St. St. Louis, Mo. 














Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Van Cleve, Dayton 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 


Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 
RALPH HITZ, PRESIDENT 














THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





James Mercer Barnett 
Memorial Window Is Dedicated 


ITH impressive ceremonies the one who spent his mature years in 
James Mercer Barnett memo- worthy activity of this nature. Merce1 
rial window was dedicated at Barnett spent practically all of his 
the Christmas morning services of the adult life in the lumber business. 
Pnaahe,tawte a) 0 
pincieaads Magoo. ha Rca <me services pach conducted by the 
an : Rev. Henry M. Edmonds, minister of 


window was placed in the church by : 
I * the Independent Presbyterian church. 


_ ar 7 , , » Dac ian 
ot Se yg endirnegallnaligs Beige sdongaea Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, to quote the 
1936. minieiee, came into the church March 

As explained in the descriptive mat- —’ 1924. Mercer Barnett served a 

, : 3 . number of terms as deacon. 
ter which accompanied the program of 
church service the principal theme of In his statement the minister said: 
the window is Christ Blessing Children. “Mr. Barnett had many positions of 
Christian parents are witnessing the honor and _ responsibility. He was 


president of the Jefferson Motors Com- 
pany, president of the Birmingham 
Country Club, director of the Chamber 
of Commerce, director of the Automo- 
bile Association, director of the Crip- 
pled Children’s Clinic, instrumental in 
placing Vulcan on the top of Red 
Mountain and beautifying Vulcan park, 


blessing. The design is regarded as par- 
ticularly significant because of Mercer 
Barnett’s interest in children and espe- 
cially because of his work with the 
Crippled Children’s Clinic in Birming- 
ham. The scene in the lower central 
lancet suggests the dignity of labor as 
applied to a good purpose. The text: 


“Prepare the timber in abundance; for president of the Birmingham Kiwanis 
the house which I am about to build club, vice president and finally presi- 
shall be great and wonderful” is taken dent of Kiwanis International. He 


was a man to know and love—quick, 
generous, unfearing, virile with a great 
capacity for action and a _ positive 
genius for friendship.” 


from II Corinthians and has reference 
to the building of Solomon’s Temple. 
It is here used in keeping with classic 
precedent as an allegory of the life of 

















Banners For Kiwanis Clubs 
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Does your club have a banner? 

They are a source of a great deal of pride and materially help dress up 
any meeting room. They are especially appropriate for inter-club meetings 
and any special gatherings. 

Made of best quality blue woolen felt. Kiwanis seal and border in gold 
and white; name of club in white. 


Banner complete with fringe, banner rod, gold silk cord and 3 ft. x 5 ft........ sda ra ss aici pecicscn Go chars oeisiaae aonaabe aed eae $14.00 
tassels, ready to hang. S tt: x 6 xt. a cstaiiaidinisies sbtangeteta ta ecdcoulcs ta icce ae 
Same as illustrated except pole and eagle. Sectional hardwood pole, brass screw joint with solid 

i ER GS So 5 ea ee ee ay So al ane Can oaee ore $17.00 brass eagle Rae ee eee’ $ 7.50 
ST SE ee ae Reem ee aS BS Sa ear pe POLE IPOH FOOT ERT oogonia ocnsnccecdnoucancncosncoesecsceccamsteubescs 4.00 
Banner only, without rod and trimming. Leather belt for parades............ sitecuncitseveddetine dictates Ta 


Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


S320 NORTE BMICHRIGCAN AVENUE... CRDCACO 























NEW ENGLAND IN JUNE 























The beauties of mountain, valley, lake and sea- 
coast will be unfolded to those who motor or 
travel by train or plane to the twenty-third 
annual convention of Kiwanis International in 


BOSTON, MASS. JUNE 18-22, 1959 





